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MAURICE BLOOMFIELD, 1855-1928 


FRANKLIN EDGERTON 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


Ir is hard for one who studied under Maurice Bloomfield to 
express in print the feelings aroused by his death. To his pupils 
he was more than a great scholar and a great teacher; tho he was, 
most assuredly, both of these. 

A great scholar. A brilliant, searching, profound, and effective 
interpreter of the Veda. A many-sided knower of Hindu culture; 
a keen and appreciative student of all the higher aspects of Hindu 
thought. A master of comparative and historical grammar, and of 
the science of linguistics, who illumined by his touch all the many 
facets of those subjects to which he turned his attention. 

A great teacher. Under his guidance the turgid obscurities of 
the Rigveda acquired human warmth and romantic interest. The 
glamor of scientific and historical language-study was embodied in 
him. It is doubtful whether any human being, who once heard 
him talk on a grammatical subject, was ever after guilty of the 
stupid banality of calling grammar “dry.” But, to be sure, he 
humanized in the same way everything he touched. Thru the 
luminous crystal of his mind, everything on which he turned it 
glowed with light. The dullest intellect could hardly fail to be 
stirred into action by him; and the keenest could always get fresh 
stimulus. 

In either of these two ways one would search far to find his equal. 
But it is probably the unanimous feeling of those who matured in 
his seminar—of what may be called his school—that he was more 
than that. There was an intangible, indefinable quality in him 
which can hardly be called by any other name than genius. By 
this is meant an element which seemed to differ in kind, rather 
than in degree, from average human mentality; which could hardly 
be understood or analyzed, still less rationally described; which 
could only be felt, directly, and as it were mystically. He was, in 
short, not only a great scholar and a great teacher, but a great man. 

This quality may have carried with it a certain temporary danger 
for the student. The critical faculties tended to be overpowered. 
Not thru anything overbearing in Bloomfield’s own attitude. In 
his class-room, no one was ever more ready to give to his humblest 
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pupil’s stray suggestions the same respectful consideration which 
went to the reasoned arguments of an academician. In other sur- 
roundings he sometimes laid down the law vigorously and even 
dogmatically, on subjects which roused his keen interest (and there 
were many such). But in his seminar, all were to him seekers 
after truth, like himself; and it seemed never to occur to him that 
any privileged position ought to be accorded him. Yet the sheer 
greatness of the man made it hard to stand off and examine him, 
or his statements, at arm’s length. One needed to get away from 
him for a time in order to realize that even he might, now and 
then, be wrong. And even after the dawning of this consciousness, 
if one came again under his personal spell, be it only for an hour 
or two, the query would inevitably be raised, whether what had been 
taken for sun-spots in the “day-maker” might not be due to 
imperfections in one’s own intellectual retina. 

Such a danger could not, however, be serious or permanent, 
because Bloomfield by his own example taught his pupils nothing 
if not independence and a critical attitude ; and first of all towards 
himself and his own ideas. It was not his habit to prepare in 
advance schematic dissertations for presentation to a class. On the 
contrary, he admitted his students to the workshop of his mind. 
' The great educational value of his courses lay not in the facts he 
expounded (let devotees of “ facts ” take notice), but in the insight 
gained by watching the operations of his thought. And this profit 
would not have ensued if he had not always been ready to make 
and abandon many a tentative start before the eyes and ears of his 
pupils. No man was ever freer from any tendency to stick to what 
he had said because he had said it. 

With this power of self-criticism he combined an imaginative 
faculty which could often carry him swiftly and surely to the heart 
of a problem, around which an equally careful but less inspired 
explorer might grope for long in vain. 

And once he had seized his quarry, hardly less remarkable was 
his way of bringing it into the light. Here he was served by his 
extraordinary mastery of language. His style of speech and writing 
was suited to his style of thought: simple and direct, always lucid, 
never forced, and yet strikingly original, bearing its author’s 
imprint in every phrase. Often one had the feeling that no other 
words could have exprest his idea so well; and yet that no one but 
Bloomfield would have thought of expressing it so. 
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The main facts of his life, down to the year 1920, may be found 
in the biographical sketch printed in the volume of Studies in 
Honor of Maurice Bloomfield (New Haven, 1920), by a group of 
his pupils. It seems unnecessary to repeat, except in briefest 
summary, what was there recorded. 

He was born in Bielitz, in what was then Austria, on February 
23, 1855, but came with his family to this country at the age of 
four. His college studies were pursued at the old University of 
Chicago and at Furman University, Greenville, 8. C. He worked 
as a graduate student first at Yale and then at Johns Hopkins, 
where he received the doctorate in 1879. The next two years he spent 
in study at Berlin and Leipzig. In 1881 he was recalled to take 
charge of the department of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology at 
Johns Hopkins. This position he held for forty-five years, during 
which time he came to be universally recognized as one of the 
foremost of the many brilliant scholars who have won and held for 
Johns Hopkins its proud eminence among American universities. 
A serious illness in the winter of 1925-6 compelled him to seek 
retirement, and in 1926 he was made Professor Emeritus. He 
recovered, however, enough to continue his scholarly activity with 
little abatement for two years more. In 1927 he moved to San 
Francisco, California, chiefly in order to be near his son. He con- 
tinued in reasonably good health until May 1928, when he was 
stricken with an illness from which he did not recover. He died 
on June 13, 1928. He is survived by his second wife, the former 
Miss Helen Scott of Baltimore (to whom he was married on July 
9, 1921); by his daughter, Mrs. A. Sanders DeWitt, of Detroit, 
Michigan; and by his son, Dr. Arthur L. Bloomfield, Professor of 
Medicine in the University of California. 

Of external honors may be mentioned the degrees of LL. D. 
conferred by Princeton University in 1906 and by Furman Uni- 
versity in 1908, and L.H.D. conferred by the University of 
Chicago in 1916. The University of Padua made him a doctor 
honoris causa in 1922. He was an Honorary Member of the Finno- 
Ugrian Society of Helsingfors, Foreign Member of the Czech 
Academy of Prague, Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, and a councillor of the American Philosophical Society. 
For his Vedic Concordance, presented to the Congress of Oriental- 
ists at Copenhagen in 1908, he was awarded the Hardy Prize by 
the Bavarian Academy of Munich. 
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No attempt will here be made to do justice to all phases of his 
scholarly publications. We shall not dwell on such technical, pains- 
taking drudgery as the edition of the Kausika Sitra; nor yet on 
examples of sound and effective popularization like the Religion of 
the Veda. Important as these are, we can find Bloomfield’s peculiar 
genius better displayed in other places. 

He made contributions to the science of linguistics and compara- 
tive grammar which in large part passed into the realm of the 
commonplace in his own life-time. Many are not even aware that 
the word “haplology ” was his invention. Linguistic contamina- 
tion and blending are concepts familiar enough in modern language- 
study; much of what they mean to us is due to his development 
of them. 

His originality, his imaginative perception, are equally evidenced 
by his work in Indology. His Vedic Concordance is, in the first 
place, an indispensable tool for Vedic investigation, and a work of 
monumental industry and care; but credit should also be given to 
him for conceiving the idea of such a work, which showed more 
than mere industry. He saw what was needed, and did it. The 
same applies with even greater force, perhaps, to his Rigveda 
Repetitions, and to the yet unpublisht Corpus of Vedic Variants, 
the conception of which was, of course, exclusively his. In both 
these works are imbedded many shining nuggets of Vedic exegesis ; 
but above all the idea, the plan, of each of them is as strikingly 
original as it is clever and fruitful. 

His name is especially associated with the Atharva Veda, the 
interpretation of which he made peculiarly his own, with two books, 
the Hymns of the Atharva Veda in the Sacred Books of the East, 
and The Atharva Veda in the Grundriss der indo-arischen Phi- 
lologie, which will remain standard authorities for many decades. 
But readers of his last article, publisht in this number of the 
JOURNAL, will probably agree (without regard to their opinions 
on controversial matters) that he there shows himself also an 
exceptionally able and penetrating student of the more difficult 
field of the Rigveda. He has, of course, furnisht much evidence 
of the same sort before, in the Rigveda Repetitions, in his Religion 
of the Veda, and in many an article in our JouRNAL and elsewhere. 
It is regrettable that he never found time to carry out a plan which 
more than once occurred to his mind, of preparing a complete 
translation of the Rigveda, with exegetical commentary. But even 
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without such a monument within the covers of a single volume, it 
is safe to say that his services to Rigvedic exegesis will find a perma- 
nent and a very important place in the literature of the subject. 
His view of the Rigveda was that it was a thoroly ritualistic book. 
He constantly emphasized the fact that its hymns were composed 
by professional and highly specialized priests, who were intensely 
preoccupied with the round of sacrifices. Even their most poetic 
fancies, the occasional real beauty of which he fully appreciated, 
never soared very far above the details of ritual performance. This 
may fairly be called his great general contribution to Rigvedic 
exegesis. It is illustrated, perhaps as strikingly and convincingly 
as anywhere, in his treatment of the goddess Ushas in the Religion 
of the Veda. No one before him had so clearly or so justly 
appraised this prevalent aspect of the hieratic poetry of the Rigveda. 

His project for an “ Encyclopedia of Hindu Fiction-Motifs ” 
is another example of his mind’s fertility in ideas. He was the 
first to point out, what now seems self-evident, that all Hindu 
stories are full of such standardized themes and incidents, which 
constitute a sort of stock-in-trade for the story-teller, to be drawn 
out of pigeon-holes and used to embroider tale after tale. The 
human interest of such motifs is self-evident, and has been abund- 
antly illustrated by him in a dozen or more studies of individual 
themes, and by several of his pupils in other monographs. Many 
of these motifs had of course been noticed before, in a desultory 
way. Bloomfield’s originality showed itself in his keen perception 
of the rdéle they play in Hindu literature as a whole, and in his 
sure realization of the proper and fruitful way to deal with them. 
It all seems so obvious, now, that one wonders why no one else ever 
saw it. But to see it first required a flash of that genial vision 
which he loved to compare to the “ egg of Columbus.” 


Of the many organizations with which he was associated, it is 
safe to say that no other lay so close to his heart as the American 
Oriental Society. He was elected a member in May, 1881, the same 
year in which he was called to Johns Hopkins. In October of that 
year he presented his first paper to the Society, “On non- 
diphthongal e and o in Sanskrit ”—a brilliant and historically very 
important study. From that day until ill health made it necessary 
for him to restrict his journeys, he missed very few of the Society’s 
meetings. In 1884 he was first elected a Director; and he remained 
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a member of the Board, it is believed without interruption, until 
1928. The Society elected him its President for the year 1910-11. 

By his clear-headed, sane, and wise counsel, and even more by 
his invariably stimulating papers and his frequent and luminous 
comments on the papers of others, he made for himself a place 
which few indeed have ever rivalled. He was one of the foremost 
of that group of great scholars, now somewhat diminisht by death, 
whose presence during several decades within the memory of this 
generation made it a rare privilege, an experience which no member 
willingly denied himself, to attend a meeting of our Society. The 
name of Morris Jastrow comes to mind among those who, like 
Bloomfield, are no more; neither man would have been displeased 
by this association of their names. If it is true—and we believe 
it is no more than the bare truth—that the American Oriental 
Society holds an enviable position among learned societies in this 
country, not only by reason of its age, but by its prestige and 
influence, which are far out of proportion to its modest membership 
list ; it owes this eminence to an astonishingly small group of men, 
who by their rare personal and intellectual qualities have com- 
manded a recognition which no commercialism in the country at 
’ large could obscure. In Bloomfield’s death the Indological wing of 
the Society has unquestionably suffered the severest loss that has 
ever befallen it, in all its history, with the single exception of 
William Dwight Whitney’s death. To some of us the Society will 
never seem quite the same without him. His influence, however, 
will not die, at least while the generation that knew him shall live. 
Indeed, it is not too much to say of him, as could be said of 
Whitney, that for generations to come the life of our Society will 
be enriched and exalted by what he did and what he was. Let us 
hope so, at least; for in the contrary case, not these masters, but 
their unworthy followers, would be disgraced. 


SUPPLEMENTARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


We shall not reprint here the preliminary bibliography of 
Bloomfield’s writings, down to the year 1920, which was publisht 
in the above-mentioned Studies in Honor of Maurice Bloomfield. 
We shall merely add a few items which were omitted there, and 
complete the list by a statement of his later publications. The 
abbreviations used are the same which were used in the place quoted. 
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Article ‘Cerberus,’ in Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics, Volume 3. 


1914-6. Articles (not specified in the preface, but certainly including that 


1916. 


1920. 
1921. 


1922. 
1923. 


1924. 


1925. 


1926. 


1927. 


1928. 


on the Veda) in the New International Encyclopaedia, 2d edition. 

Article ‘Literature, Vedic and Sanskrit,’ in Hastings’ Encyclo- 
paedia of Religion and Ethics, Volume 8. 

On overhearing as a motif of Hindu fiction. AJP. 41. 309-35. 

The Hittite language. JAOS. 41. 195-209. 

On a possible pre-Vedic form in Pali and Prakrit. JAOS. 41. 465-6. 

Note to W. N. Brown’s ‘ The Silence Wager stories.’ AJP. 43.317. 

The Salibhadra Carita, a story of conversion to Jaina monkhood. 
JAOS. 43. 257-316. 

The art of stealing in Hindu fiction. AJP. 44. 97-133, 193-229. 

Review of The Cambridge History of India, Volume 1. AHR, 28. 
727-8. 

On false ascetics and nuns in Hindu fiction. JAOS. 44. 202-42. 

Joseph and Potiphar in Hindu fiction. TAPA. 54. 141-67. 

On Vedic Agni Kravyavahana and Agni Kavyavaihana. Streitberg 
Festgabe 12-14. 

Some aspects of Jaina Sanskrit. ANTIAQPON, Festschrift fiir 
Jacob Wackernagel 220-30. 

Philology. Johns Hopkins Alumni Magazine, 14. 4-10. 

On a case of suppletive Indo-European suffixes. Language 1. 88-95. 

Review of Neisser’s Zum Worterbuch des Rgveda. JAOS. 45. 
157-172. 

Article ‘Sanskrit’ in The Encyclopaedia Americana, 

On organized brigandage in Hindu fiction. AJP. 47. 205-33. 

On Vedic dhénd, prayer, song. JAOS. 46. 303-8. 

Indo-European ozdos, Greek bfos, Germanic asts, etc. Language 
3. 213-4. 

Foreword [on the projected ‘Encyclopaedia of Hindu Fiction 
Motifs ’] to Volume VII of N. M. Penzer’s Ocean of Story (re- 
edition with notes, etc. of Tawney’s translation of the Katha 
Sarit Sagara). 

The home of the Vedic sacrifice. JAOS. 48. 200-224. 

Not yet published: Vedic Variants. (In collaboration with 
Franklin Edgerton.) It is hoped that this work will appear as 
a collection of monographs on variants in the repeated materials 
of the Vedic literature, under such headings as Phonetics (includ- 
ing Sandhi), Noun Formation, Noun Inflection, The Verb, 
Pronouns, Particles, Order of Words, etc. 





THE HOME OF THE VEDIC SACRIFICE * 


MAURICE BLOOMFIELD 
JOHNS HopkKINS UNIVERSITY 


1. Prefatory note. 

Many writers on Vedic subjects* have noted the absence in 
Vedic times of anything that resembles public worship. There 
is no mention of either minor communal, or national, worship, 
unless something of the sort be hidden away in the folds of the 
horse sacrifice. But, according to existing treatment of Rig-Veda 
matters, worship and sacrifice would seem to have no locus standi 
at all, to hang in midair, as it were. There are, of course, state- 
ments of intimate relations between the gods and the pious. The 
gods enter the houses of the pious and drink there, but the precise 
place in which they regale themselves is left indeterminate. 

In my article on the word vidatha (JAOS 19. 12 ff.) I showed 
that this word marks more precisely, and mentions frequently, the 
- place of Vedic worship and sacrifice. It is the patriarchal house- 
hold,? usually conceived in the Rig-Veda as the home of pious 
folk. By the very terms of Vedic life as seen by the Vedic poets 
the viddtha is, as it were, the church, or, more broadly, the place 
in which all religious activities, notably the soma sacrifice, take 
place. The particular spot, or plot, or enclosure within the vidaétha 
which is selected for the sacrificial performance is called vrjdna. 
Both words have run an unhappy career. They contribute much 
to the feeling that Vedic scholars are subject to a distemper which 
might be called Heterovedicitis, or inability to accept conclusions 
which are not products of their own minds. How it was possible 
for Oldenberg and Geldner to write articles on vidatha which ignore 
the obvious primary meaning of ‘ household,’ their respective treat- 
ments of the word differing one from the other wholly in inter- 





*This paper was submitted to the editors about six weeks before the 
death of the author, who did not live to see it in proof.—Editorial note. 

1 Last, Keith, Religion of the Veda, I. 254, 258; Hillebrandt, Vedische 
Mythologie’, pp. 133 ff. 

* From root vid, possess; cf. vitté, and védas, possession. 
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pretation and etymology, is best understood in the light of such 
weakness. To illustrate further: Oldenberg in Géttingische 
Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1917, p. 134, contends almost passionately 
against my explanation of rcisama as ‘he for whom the Saéman 
is sung upon the Rk,’ and Geldner in his Translation of the Rig- 
Veda leaves a blank when he comes across the word. I refuse to 
argue the point: it is self-evident to any one who will see. 

In the same article Oldenberg refuses to accept the explanation 
in RV. 8. 18. 13 of ririsistayur as due to shortening from ririsistayur, 
‘will injure his life,’ with metrical shortening after crasis of 
ririsista and dyur. The thing is evident, on the face of it. The 
passage certainly contains a word for ‘ life.” So Geldner simply 
discovers a new word for ‘life,’ namely yur, without making the 
least mention of my treatment which spares us the absurd stem yir. 

Geldner’s Translation teems with instances of failure to adopt 
sound translations of others and of substituting forced or fanciful 
ones of his own. He finds it still possible, after Rig-Veda Repeti- 
tions, p. 233, to translate in RV. 4.42.3 the words ahdm indro 
varunas by ‘I am king Varuna,’ whereas they mean ‘I am Indra- 
Varuna.’ The word indra taken by itself never in Vedic or even 
Sanskrit literature means ‘king,’ and what difficulty is there in 
a dual divinity speaking of itself analytically? Geldner’s Trans- 
lation is bright, spicy, modernist, at times even ‘ burschikos,’ but 
when it comes to anything really difficult, it is rather a Geldneriza- 
tion than a translation. This will appear to be the case in every 
successive attempt to deal with the Rig-Veda; the present paper 
will, I hope, show how subjective and erroneous vision may totally 
efface important ideas from a difficult text. The fact that the 
Vedic genteel home is a patriarchal religious home, all of whose 
members codperate to the glory of the gods, is necessarily minimized 
to the vanishing point by the misconception of the words viddtha 
and vrjdna, with an attendant train of errors. In a sense this 
article contains a critique of a considerable part of Geldner’s work. 
It may draw attention to the fact that, in my candid opinion, 
Geldner’s work is by no means final; that it must be used with 
great caution ; and that it marks at points not advance but decline. 
I suspect that it will be no easy task to bring this to the attention 
of the average reader on account of the distinguished author’s just 
reputation and his dialectic skill in presenting his case. 
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2. The expression vidétham 4-vad. 


The expression vidétham d-vad furnishes the best basis for the 
interpretation of viddtha, because it occurs in popular texts (as 
distinguished from hieratic) in such passages as RV. 10. 85. 26, 
27, addressed to a newly-wed couple; 


grhdn gacha grhdpatni ydthaso 

vasini tvdm vidatham a vadasi, 
‘Go to (thy) house in order that thou mayest be mistress of the 
house; mayest thou with authority address the household!’ 

end patyd tanvam sam srjasva 

ddha jivri vidatham a vadathah, 
‘Unite thy body with thy husband; then, in eldering years, you 
two shall (authoritatively) address the household.’ 

Such passages absolutely determine the meaning of 1. 117. 25; 
§. 48. 14: suvirdso viditham ad vadema, which Geldner in his trans- 
lation of 1. 117. 25 renders, quite unbelievably, ‘wollen wir als 
meister weisheit verkiinden.’ This misses the obvious government 
of vidétham by the preposition 4; in point of fact it fails to trans- 
late @ altogether. Moreover this refrain-like passage is in close 
touch with the well-known refrain of book 2 (2.1.16 ff.), brhad 
vadema vidithe suvirah, which Geldner renders, ‘ wir wollen das 
grosse wort fiihren als meister in der weisen rede.’ Suvirah is 
bahuvrihi, and can not mean ‘ als meister,’ but ‘having fine heroes 
(sons).” Compare the closely related word vrjdna which occurs 
in the place of viddtha (see further on in this paper) in 1. 51. 15, 
asminn indra vrjdne sarvavirah smat siribhis tava Sérman syama, 
‘In this sacrificial spot, O Indra, may we endowed with sound 
sons, together with (our) patrons, be under thy protection.” It 
is a trifle unfortunate that Geldner in his translation takes the 
word suvira out of its use as a patriarchal word into a vague and 
ungrammatical interpretation. Stanza 3. 4. 9 tells us just what 
the word is: a patriarch, blessed with a virdh karmanydah sudakso 
yuktagrava . . . devakamah, ‘ an active reliable, god-loving son who 
prepares the press-stones for the soma.’* Such a one brings virdvat 





* Such a son is called vidathyd, ‘fit for the vidétha’ in 1. 01.20; Soma 
himself presents him to the pious: sémo virdm karmanyam dadati, 
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or suviryam Sravah, ‘honor due to proper sons,’ 1. 44. 2; 4. 36. 9. 
He is prized along with other blessings: suviram or suviram rayim 
1. 85. 12; 4, 34. 2; suviryam svasvyam, 1. 40. 2, where Geldner, 
almost stubbornly, obscures the meaning and connection of suviryam 
by ‘ meisterschaft.’* Most clearly, 4. 50. 6 supraja virdvanto vayam 
syama (followed in st. 8 by ékasi své) shows what vird means in 
all these combinations. 

Every article and lexical rubric on viddtha since the appearance 
of my paper in JAOS suffers from the failure to recognize the 
fundamental point that viddtham d-vad means ‘to address the 
vidatha.’ So, e. g., Monier Williams’s Dictionary begins, after 
putting vidatha under root 1. vid, ‘ know,’ with the words: “ knowl- 
edge, instruction, (esp.) knowledge given to others . . . ; vidatham 
d-vad, to give knowledge to others etc.” This, of course, is in- 
compatible with the clause brhdd vadema viddthe suvirah, where 
vidathe can mean only ‘in the vidatha.’ 

Down to late Jaina-times this type of patriarchal household 
is still familiar in India. Thus in the parable of the talents 
(e. g. Bhavadevasiri’s ParSvanathacaritra 6. 389 ff.; Ajitaprabha’s 
Saintinathacaritra 4. 367 ff.): a merchant (Sresthin) who wants 
his household well cared-for decides to test his four daughters-in- 
law to find out which is the fittest for the high station of mistress 
of the home. He gives each five grains of rice, and judges them 
according to their disposition of these grains. The youngest, who 
sows the grains and multiplies them manifold, becomes the head. 
Such a one performs the act of vasini vidétham d-vadati. Or, the 
patriarchal head, supported by the pious, efficient sons controls his 
household, suviraso vidatham a vadema, and brhad vadema vidathe 
suvirah. Every other suggestion that has ever been made with 
regard to vidatha deviates from this fundamental point of view, 
and therefore falls to the ground. 


4 





sddanyam vidathyam sabhéyam pitrérdvanam yd ddédisad asmai. ‘Soma 
presents to his worshipper a piously active son, useful in the house, active 
in the viddtha, fit for the drawing-room, a credit to his father.’ 

**Die meisterschaft, guten rossbesitz soll erwerben, wer euer begehrt, 
ihr Maruts.’ Similarly, 1. 48. 12, vijam suviryam, ‘den ehrenpreis und 
die meisterschaft: ’ the clause simply means ‘substantial wealth and ex- 
cellent sons.’ The article virdvat in Grassmann’s Concordance furnishes 
superabundant testimony to the same effect. Geldner himself translates 
virdvattama at 1. 1. 3 by ‘in vielen Séhnen bestehend.’ 
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‘é 


sacrifice, and the root yaj, “to sacrifice’ 
to the word vidatha. 


3. Relation of yajna, 


In the midst of the human clans (mdnusisu viksi)® visited by 
the gods, especially the god Agni, lies the viddtha, the patriarchal 
establishment, owned and presided over by a Maghavan or Siri, 
pious worshipper of the gods, and patron of the priests. There 
takes place, three times daily, the Vedic three-fire sacrifice. Thither, 
to the house of the pious, come the gods: gdntdra dastso grham, 
8.5.5; 13.10; 22.3. There they drink the soma: pibatam dastuso 
grhé, 4. 46. 6; 49. 6; 8. 22.8; indra . . . daStiso grhé . . . matsva 
3. 60. 5. The act of sacrificing (verb yaj) or the sacrifice (yajida) 
takes place in the vidatha. The texts state this so clearly, that 
it will, in due time, count as a marvel of philological frailty that 
this could have been overlooked, or misunderstood: 


krtam no yajnam vidathesu cdrum, 
krtam brahmani sirisu prasastd, 7. 84. 3, 


‘Prepare ye two (Indra and Varuna) the agreeable sacrifice in 
the (pious) establishments; prepare the holy songs, ye who are 
praised among the patrons of the sacrifice.’ 


yajnas ca bhiid vidathe cirur dntamah, 10. 100. 6, 


‘and the sacrifice in the (pious) establishments shall be agreeable 
and dear.’ 

pra dyava yajnath prthivi rtavfdha, 

mahi stuse vidithesu pracetasd, 1. 159. 1, 


‘Heaven and Earth who promote the law, the great, the wise, do 
I praise with sacrifices in the pious homes.’ * With stuse vidathesu 
cf. the close parallel with the words stéme viddthesu in 3. 54. 2, 
or, stavama vidathesu in 4. 21.4. Geldner renders quite originally, 
but not believably: ‘ Ein loblied stimme ich unter opfern an auf 
Himmel und Erde . . . die in der weishett erfahrenen.’ 


ketim yajndnam vidathasya sadhanam, 3. 3. 3, 


‘(Agni), the banner of the sacrifices, the promoter of the (pious) 
household.’ Here Geldner, ‘das banner der opfer, der erwecker 





5K. g. RV. 4. 6. 7, 8. 
¢In the second half of the stanza ittha ‘here’ also refers to vidithesu. 
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der weisheit,’ sacrificing to his notion of vidaétha the established 
parallelism between ‘sacrifice’ and ‘ place of sacrifice.’ Observe 
that he renders vidathani sddhan in 3. 1. 18 by ‘ die opfer zu stande 
bringend,’ but in 4. 16. 3, the same clause figures as ‘der die 
weisen reden zu stande bringt,’ and in 3. 27. 7%, vidathani praco- 
dayan by ‘die (worte der) weisheit anregend.’ 


prsadasvaso anavabhraradhaso 
gantaro yajnam vidathesu dhirah, 3. 26. 6, 


Geldner, ‘Ihre (der Maruts) rosse sind scheckig, ihre gaben un- 
entreissbar ; sie kommen zum opfer, kundig in der weisheit.’ The 
two words yajidm vidathesu, ‘ the sacrifice in the viddatha, clearly 
go together, as may be seen above in 7. 84. 3. On the other hand 
there is no chance that vidéthesu dhirah means ‘kundig in der 
weisheit.’ 

nrpésaso vidathesu pra jata 

abhimam yajnam vi caranta pirvih, 3.4.5; 


Geldner, ‘ Die vielen (tore) die mainnerfigur haben und bei den 
opfern (so here for viddthesw) den vorrang bekommen, durch sie 
ziehen (die gétter) zu diesem opfer ein.’ Here yajnd and vidatha 
figure both as ‘opfer.’ The phrase viddthesu pra jatah means 
‘extolled in the (pious) households.’ 


antar devé vidathad martyesu .. . 
agne ydjasva tanvam tava svdm, 6. 11. 2. 


‘within the (sacrificial) establishments, among mortals, do thou, 
God Agni, sacrifice thy own body.’ 
ma... agne vahnim cakartha vidathe ydjadhydt, 3.1.1, 

‘Thou, Agni, didst make me leader to sacrifice in the (pious) 
establishment.’ Here Geldner, ‘um beim opfer weihspriiche zu 
sprechen.’ In this way he gets in his alternate rendering of 
viditha by ‘ opfer,’ which is, of course, present in the other word of 
the phrase viddthe yajadhyai. Scarcely less compelling are such 
passages as 7.21.2, pra yanti yajndm ... somamddo vidathe 
dudhravacah, depicting those who have become drunk with the 
soma at the sacrifice in the viddtha; or, quite similarly, 6. 52. 17, 
asmin no adyd vidithe yajatra visve deva havisi madayadhvam, 
where, to be sure, viddthe might be rendered by ‘ at the sacrifice ’ ; 
see below. Similarly, 10. 12. 7%, yasmin devd vidathe mddéyante, 
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or 7.57.2, asmakam adyé vidathesu barhir a... sadata (cf. 5. 
59. 2). 

Agni, the sage, carries on his messengership between the two 
homes or establishments of men and gods in 8. 39. 1, ubhé ht 
vidathe(dual)kavir(agnir) antds cérati diityam*; in st. 9 of the 
same hymn he dwells in the three triple-founded world-establish- 
ments, that is to say, his service is everywhere: agnis trini tri- 
dhatini d kseti vidatha kavih. In 6.8.1 the poet praises these 
establishments or seats of Agni, pra ni vocam vidatha jatavedasah. 
In such passages also Agni is implicitly the sacrifice (yajid), 
whereas viddtha is clearly the locality. And so expressions which 
contain interchangeably viddtha and yajid are of the utmost 
naturalness: 3. 3. 3, ketwéim yajidndm ‘ the banner of the sacrifices ’: 
1. 60. 1, vidathasya ketuim, ‘the banner of the sacrificial home’ 
(where G. ‘das banner der weisheit’). Again, viddathasya 
prasidhanam agnim, 10.91.8, vidathasya saddhanam .. . agnim 
3. 3.3, cf. 10.92.2; (agnir) vidithini pracodéyan 3.27.7; cf. 
10. 110. %, ddaiwya hétdrai ... pracodiyanta vidathesu... 
pracinam jydtih; (agnim) yajndsya prasddhanam 10. 57.2; 
(agnir) yajndsya sddhanah 1. 44. 11; 3. 27. 2, 8; 8. 23. 9; (agnir) 
yajnasadh 1. 96. 3; agnir yajiasddhanah 1. 145. 3. 


4. Other words for worship with vidatha in the locative case. 
In some passages the companionship of viddtha and yajna (yaj) 
is replaced by contact of viddtha with words for parts or particular 
acts of the sacrifice, most frequently ‘ prayer.’ Thus in 1. 64. 1, 
girah sim ainje vidathesv abhivah, ‘I anoint my songs that are 
effective in the pious households,’ where Geldner has it quite 
barocquely, ‘ besalbe ich die lobrede, die in der gelehrsamkeit fest 
ist.’ 
raré vam stémam ® vidathesu visno 
pinvatam iso vrjanesv indra, 7. 99. 6, 


‘I have given you praise in the (sacrificial) home, O Visnu and 
Indra: do ye two swell our sustenance in our (sacrificial) areas.’ 





7‘ antér devé vidéthé mértyesu ... ytjasva tanvam tava svdm 6. 11. 2, 
above. 
® Cf. trtiye vidithe mdénma in 2. 4. 8, of which below. 
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The parallel between vidathesu and vrjanesu, of which more will be 
said later, strikes the eye. 


yayor ha stéme vidathesu devah 
saparydvo madayante sacaydh, 3. 54. 2, 


‘In the praise of whom (Heaven and Earth) in the sacrificial homes 
the gods full of reverence take delight, together with Ayw (sacri- 
ficing man)’. Geldner translates here viddthesu ‘bei den opfern,’ 
which is not consistent with 1.159.1. See also 4. 21. 4. 


ni tva vasisthad ahvanta vajinam, 
grnanto agne vidathesu vedhasah, 10. 122. 8, 


‘The Vasisthas have called to themselves you, Agni, that confer 
substance, praising you in their (sacrificial) homes, the wise seers.’ 
That the allliteration, viddthesu vedhasah can have no interpreta- 
tive import is seen, rather late in the day, by Oldenberg, RV. Noten 
2. 292; cf. his article on viddtha ZDMG 54. 608 ff. 

In 2. 39. 1, brahmdneva vidétha ukthasdsa, ‘the press-stones, 
reciting in the (pious) household wkthd-songs like two brahmdans, 
the critical words are rendered by Geldner impossibly, ‘ an weisheit 
wie zwei Hotrpriester, die das loblied vortragen.’ Other illustra- 
tions may be found in rubric 7. In a sense the two rubrics belong 
together. 


5. Words for space, size, or locality with vidatha, mostly in the 
locative. 

There are a number of passages in which other circumstances 
than the presence of yaj, or some word for ‘ song,’ ‘ prayer,’ with 
the locative of vidatha, help to determine the meaning of vidatha. 
Thus some word of locality, such as antdr, ‘ within,’ or of size, as 


maha § 


great’; 
antér mahé vidathe yetire naérah, 5. 59. 2, 


‘Within the great (sacrificial) establishment the heroes (Maruts) 
have grouped themselves’ (cf. 7. 57. 2). 


pra te mahé vidathe Sansisam hari, 10. 96. 1, 


“In the great (sacrificial) establishment have I praised thy bay 
horses.’ 
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antar devo vidatha martyesu . . 
dgne ydjasva tanvam téva svam, 6.11. 2, 


‘Within the (sacrificial) establishments among mortals do thou, 
god Agni, sacrifice thy own body.’ ® 
tisré bhiimir dharayan trinr utd dyin 


trint vratd vidithe antar esdm, 2. 27. 8, 


‘They (the Adityas) uphold the three earths and the three heavens ; 
they uphold their three laws in the (pious) household (or, the 
three laws in their establishments).’ Geldner’s ‘die drei gebote 
sind in ihrem wissensbereich,’ contains nothing but a fanciful ap- 
plication of his .viddtha from vid ‘know.’ But he holds to this 
idea in 1. 151. 1, svddhyd vidathe apsti jijanan, ‘ die andichtigen 
in weiser rede im wasser erzeugten (Agni).’?° The passage says: 
‘The pious men begot (Agni) in their establishments,’ paradoxical 
as it may seem that they did this rather than use the rubsticks. 
In all these connections the almost constant use of the locative 
converges upon the locus of the sacrifice and nothing else. 

Of much the same critical import is the parallelism between 
vidatha and dstam in 1. 130. 1. Both words mean home; both 
are in closely parallel comparisons; Geldner’s translation of vida- 
thaniva by ‘rat der weisen’ is sheer fancy: éndra yahy tipa nah 
pardvato ... dcha vidathaniva sétpatir dstam rajeva sdatpatih, 
‘Indra, come to us from a distance like a real lord to his estab- 
lishments, like a king and real lord to his home.’ No other ren- 
dering of vidathani can preserve the obvious parallelism between 
vidathini and dstam, not even ‘ opfer,’ to which Geldner points 
as an alternate possibility. 


6. The gods are pleased with and helpful in the vidatha, prevail- 
ingly used in the locative 

Geldner is carried away by his etymology of viddtha, as from 

root vid ‘know,’ to a rendering such as ‘ wisdom,’ ‘ wise speech,’ 





® This passage (see above), with both antdr and ydjasva, makes it really 
impossible to doubt that the viddtha is a locality. 

2° Cf. 1. 60. 3; and 10. 11. 3, agnim hétdramn vidéthiya jijanan (se. 
usdsah). This forbids any such interpretation of 1. 151. 1. The waters 
are simply borrowed from the myth [... sentence not completed by 


author; add, perhaps, “of Agni’s birth in the waters” or the like]. 
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‘words of wisdom,’ ‘(opfer)kunde’ etc. The prevailing occur- 
rences of viddtha are, as we have seen, in the locative singular 
or plural. This does not of itself impose a topical meaning on 
the word but certainly carries a suspicion to that effect. As case 
adds itself to case the feeling that the viddtha is a locality grows 
upon one. Here, first of all, a group in which the gods are de- 
scribed as being or doing something very praiseworthy; the act 
is stated as taking place viddthe or viddthesu. I shall report, 
wherever available, Geldner’s (G.) rendering, leaving the reader 
to substitute what we regard as the correct meaning: 


agnir mandré vidathesu pracetah, 4. 6. 2, 
G. ‘ Agni, der beliebte, in weisheit erfahrene.’ 
dyava ... prthivi . . . vidathesu pracetasa, 1. 159.1; 


G. ‘Himmel und Erde, die in der Weisheit erfahrenen.’ See the 
full passage above under 3. 


agne ... vidathe vicarsane, 1. 31. 6; 


G. ‘O Agni . . . distinguished in wisdom.’ 
grnanto agne vidathesu vedhasah, 10. 122. 8. 
nrpésaso vidathesu pra jatah, 3. 4. 5; see above, under 3, end. 
yuvatim .. . vidathesu pajram (dsthadpayanta yiivanah), 1. 167. 
6; 
G. ‘ Die Jiinglinge liessen die junge frau auf (den) wagen steigen, 
die in weisen reden feste.’ Of this ‘ bibelfeste’ virgin (apparently 
Rodasi of the preceding stanza) we naturally hear no more. 


girah sam aije vidathesv abhivah, 1. 64. 1; 
G. ‘besalbe ich die lobrede, die in der gelehrsamkeit fest ist.’ In 
this and the following dbhivah may mean ‘be present’ in the 


vidithas. ‘Lobrede, die in der gelehrsamkeit fest ist’ is, to say 
the least, bizarre. 


marttah ... vidathesv abhivah, 1. 64. 6; 


G. ‘die Maruts, die in der gelehrsamkeit bewanderten.’ Here 
Hillebrandt, ‘ bei den opfern.’ 


madanti vird vidathesu ghfsvayah, 1. 85. 1; 
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G. ‘Die manner (Maruts) berauschen sich an den weisen reden, 
darauf begierig.’ Here Hillebrandt, ‘an den opfern.’ 


kridanti kridé vidathesu ghfsvayah, 1. 166. 2; 


G. ‘ Es tindeln die tindler auf die (worte der) weisheit ungeduldig 


wartend.’ 
marttah ... vidathesu jagmayah, 1. 89. 7; 


G. ‘Die Maruts, die gern zu den weisen reden kommen.’ 
gantaro yajnam vidathesu dhirah, 3. 26. 6; 


G. ‘ Sie kommen zum opfer kundig in der weisheit.’ Here Geldner 
separates the words yajndm viddthesu which belong together, and 
mean ‘the sacrifice in the vidatha, as is attested by 7. $4. 3: 


krtam no yajndam vidathesu carum. 


In another passage vidathesu obviously does not depend upon 
dhirah : 

dgne yahvasya tava bhagadhéyam, 

ni pra minanti vidathesu dhirah, 3. 28. 4; 


G. ‘Deinen anteil, Agni, schmilern nicht die in der opferkunde 
erfahrenen.’ Plainly the passage says: ‘ wise men do not skimp 
your share in the vidatha.’ 

The position of viddthe and viddthesu in the verse-line has no 
critical value whatsoever; the anapaestic beginning of the word 
fits it for the opening of the passage after the cesura, but does not 
prove that the word is governed by any other particular word in 
the pada or even verse. Notably it does not prove that the word 
next to viditha governs it. So. e.g. 1. 85. 1, mddanti vira 
vidathesu ghfsvayah, need not be rendered with Geldner ‘ die 
manner berauschen sich an den weisen reden, darauf begierig.’ It 
simply means, ‘ the eager men revel in the (pious) establishments ’; 
there is no government as between ghfsvayah and vidathesu. Much 
more (and unnecessarily) strained 1. 166. 2, kridanti krida 
vidathesu ghfsvayah, ‘es tindeln die tandler (Maruts), auf die 
worte der weisheit ungeduldig wartend.’ More simply, ‘ the play- 
ful players eagerly play in the sacrificial establishments.’ This 
freedom of the syntax of vidatha and viddthesu establishes their 
meaning, as in 7. 84. 3: krtdm no yajnam vidathesu carum, ‘ pre- 
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pare ye for us a lovely sacrifice in the (sacrificial) establishments.’ 


In every passage of this rubric the rendering ‘ (pious) establish- 
ment’ fits without strain. 


%. The gods are praised in the vidatha, used entirely in the 
locative 


In the preceding cases the gods are in a sort of subjective 
relation to the viddtha: what the passages mean is, that the gods 
participate in the viddtha, and that their mood in doing so is 
that of acceptance and pleasure. In a scarcely less large number 
of cases the gods are (passively) announced, praised, worshipped 
in the vidatha. Between the two it becomes finally clear that it 
is a question of place in which the gods are present on every 
religious occasion; are, in point of fact, the causa movens, as seen 
by the hieratic eye; the vidatha can prosper only by the favor of 
the gods who rejoice in it because they are there feasted and 
praised. Hence the constant use of the locative in both rubrics. 
The present rubric is in close touch with rubric 4. 


sthirdsya ray6é brhaté ya te 
tam u stavdma vidathesv indram, 4. 21. 4; 


G. ‘ Der iiber gediegenen grossen reichtum gebeut, den Indra wollen 
wir in weisen reden preisen.’ It is scarcely possible to imagine 
for the second of these pddas any other rendering than, ‘that 
Indra do we now praise in the vidathas.’ 


anakti yad vam vidathesu hota 

sumnam vam sirir vrsandv iyaksan, 1. 153. 2; 
hindti yad vam vidathe saparyan 

sa ratéhavyo manuso ni héta, 1. 153. 3; 


G. ‘wenn der Hotr euch (O Mitra und Varuna) unter weisen 
reden salbt, der opferherr, der eure gunst, ihr bullen, erreicht . . .’ 
‘Wenn der euch unter weiser rede huldigend opfer spendend an- 
eifert, wie es der menschliche Hotr tut.’ Note in stanza 1. 153. 2 
the occurrence of siri, i. e. the owner of the vidatha. In 1. 153. 1 
dhitibhih (instrumental, not locative) holds the place which Geld- 
ner almost always assigns to vidathesu. Both viddthe and vidathesu 
are clearly designations of locality. 


alatrnaso vidathesu sistutah, 1. 166. 7; 
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G. ‘(Die Maruts) die nicht zuruckfordern (?), die in den weisen 
reden gefeierten.’ 

si revan yati prathamé rathena 

vasudava vidathesu prasastah, 2. 27. 12; 
G. ‘(Der fromme) fahrt als reicher voran zu wagen, als schiitze- 
spender in weisen reden gefeiert.’ Similar expression in 8. 11. 2, 
tvdm (agne) asi prasisyo vidathesu. 

vibhvatasté vidathesu pravacyah, 4. 36. 5; 
G. ‘ Der (sc. reichtum) von Vibhvan geschmiedete in weisen reden 
zu riihmende.’ 


ni tvd vasisthéd ahvanta vajinam 
grnanto agne vidathesu vedhasah ; see above, under 4. 


Scarcely less simple is 3. 14. 1, of Agni: 
Gd héta mandré vidathany asthat 
satyé yajva kavitamah sa vedhah, 
. G. ‘Der wohlredende Hotr hat die weisen reden bestiegen; er ist 
der wahre opferer, er der weiseste meister.’ This merely states 
that Agni has entered the viddthas; the next stanza (ni sats... 


barhir aitaye yajatra) states the reason. 
G. seems fairly to go out of his way to mistranslate 1. 162. 1, 


yad vajino devajatasya sapteh 
pravaksyimo vidithe viryant; 
‘Wenn wir des gottgeschaffenen, siegesgewohnten rennpferdes 


heldentaten in weiser rede verkiinden werden.’ Palpably vidathe 
means, ‘ in the sacrificial home.’ And it means the same thing in 


every passage of this rubric. 


8. The vidatha in relation to yajna. 


In a large number of passages Geldner feels compelled to retreat 
from his favorite rendering of vidétha by ‘ wisdom,’ or ‘ wise speech.’ 
He then resorts to the traditional ‘ opfer.’ In a case or two, very 
instructively, because there is in the passage another word for 
‘ wise speech,’ and ‘ wise speech’ is not likely to be praised by wise 
speech. Thus, 3. 39. 1, indram matir .. . jigdti, yd... 


vidathe 
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Sasyamand, ‘ za Indra kommt die dichtung, beim opfer vorgetragen.’ 
The next stanza almost repeats, substituting dhi for mati. One 
witnesses here, as it were, the explosion of vidétha as ‘ wisdom,’ 
or ‘ weise rede,’ and the persistent locatives viddthe and vidathesu 
show that mati or dhi, ‘ prayer,’ take place in the viddtha, its 
natural locality. Another passage, 1. 143. 7, has dhi beside vidétha: 


indhano akré vidathesu didyac 
chukravarndm td u no yansate dhiyam, 


G. ‘ Entflammt, bei den opfern leuchtend mége er (wie) ein ele- 
fant (?) unser lichtfarbenes gedicht emporheben.’ Aside from the 
unsettled meaning of akra,* does not indhdno vidathesu plainly 
mean, ‘ kindled in the viddtha?’ In 1. 40. 6 mdntram by the side 
of viddthesu has much the same critical import: tdm id vocema 
vidathesu Sambhivam mantram, where G. translates, ‘ diesen spruch 
wollen wir vortragen bei dem opfer’ (viddthesu), but as the sacri- 
fice takes place vidathesu (7. 84. 3), vidatha cannot itself directly 
have that meaning. 

Once more, 2. 4. 8, ni te . . . trtiye vidathe manma Sansi, ac- 
cording to Geldner, ‘ nun ward dir bei dem dritten opfer ein gedicht 
vorgetragen,’ shows us ‘ prayer in the viddtha’ and joins the fre- 
quent passages above in which sacrifice or its attendant activities 
are said to take place in the viddtha (rubric 4). 

It is easy to translate occasionally vidatha by sacrifice. I have 
pointed out in my previous article that this is much the same as 
slipping from the meaning ‘church’ into the meaning ‘service 
in the church’: ‘we have church twice on Sunday,’ = ‘ we have 
service in the church’ etc. In 3. 56. 8, trir d divé vidaithe santu 
devah, G. translates, ‘ die gétter sollen dreimal des tages beim opfer 
gegenwirtig sein.’ If we substitute ‘be present in the viddtha’ 
for ‘beim opfer gegenwirtig sein,’ we see how slim at this point 
is the difference. In stanza 5 of the same hymn, ‘(Agni) who 
has three mothers rules in the viddithas; utd trimatd vidathesu 
samrat, and ‘ three water-divinities rule three times a day over the 
viditha’: tisré dpyds trir & divé vidathe patyamandah, a passage 
which is almost repeated, 3. 54. 11, of Savitar, trir @ divé vidathe 
patyamanah. This, of course, refers to the three daily sdvanas, 





‘The meaning ‘elefant’ is guesswork, just as Geldner’s former ‘ steed.’ 
See Neisser, Zum Wérterbuch des Rgveda, s. v. 
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which figure also in expressions like trtiye vidathe manma, 2. 4. 8, 
‘ poem recited at the third vidatha.’ Three times vidétha (church) 
a day is the meaning of vidéthesv ahndm in 5, 3. 6, vaydm agne 
vanuyama ... samaryé .. . vidathesv ahnam, ‘ may we prevail at 
the conflicting sacrifices in the (three) daily viddthas.’ The gen. 
plur. dhnam indicates day-time points, or day-time series; cf. such 
expressions as prapitvé dhnam, madhye ahnam, abhipitvé adhnam., 
There are a number of passages in which viddtha can easily 
enough be translated by ‘ sacrifice,’ but their flavor (with vidatha 
in the locative) points more naturally to ‘place of sacrifice’: 
1. 92. 5, svdrum na péSo vidithesv anjan citrém divé duhita bhaniim 
aSret, ‘the daughter of Dyaus has put on her bright sheen, as (the 
priest) puts on color on the sacrificial post in the sacrificial plot.’ 


dna... vidathe ... savité devé etu, 1. 186. 1. 

pra sémaso .. . suta vidathe akramuh, 9. 32. 1. 

a van voce vidathesu prayasvan, 7%. 73. 2. 

mitravarund vidathe svardfsa, 5. 63. 2. 

préd u ta te (indrasya virya) vidithesu bravama, 5. 29. 13. 
jésma pirim vidithe mrdhravacam, 7. 18. 13. 
ddevayum vidathe devayibhih satra hatam, 7. 93. 5. 
drapsin irdyan vidathesv induh, 9. 97. 56. 

tvam ... vrnate .. . hétaram agne vidathesu, 10. 91. 9. 
grnanto agne vidithesu vedhasah, 10. 122. 8. 

tvdm anso vidathe deva bhajayth, 2. 1. 4. 


These passages, except perhaps the last, need not be translated. 
One needs but observe the unfailing locative to realize that vidatha 
is a place. The last, ‘thou (Agni) art Ansa (God ‘ Share’), 
dividing out shares in the sacrificial home.’ If this passage meant 
with Geldner, ‘du bist Ansa, der an dem opfer anteil gewihren 
kann,’ we should rather expect the genitive vidathanam, according 
to the evidence of 10. 9. 2, where bhdjayata governs that case: 
y6 vah Ssivatamo rasas tasya bhajayateha nah. 


9. vidatha, unlike yajnha, never occurs in the instrumental 


It is hard to extract nuggets from the deep mire of Vedic 
obscurities. To make sure that the viddtha is after all not directly 
‘sacrifice’ the negative test may be profitably applied: viddtha is 
not yajnd, or any other word for ‘ sacrifice’ or ‘ oblation.’ A glance 
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at the articles viddtha and yajid in Grassmann’s Concordance 
shows that vidatha does not occur a single time in the instrumental 
(vidathena, vidathdis, or vidathebhis), whereas yajnébhis occurs 
twelve times, and yajidis twenty times. In 6. 2. 2, tudm... 
yajnébhir girbhir idate, cannot be replaced by tvdm . . . vidathebhir 
girbhir idate : it would have to be tvdm . . . vidéthesu girbhir idate 
(cf. 10.91. 9). Or, 1. 24. 14, dva te hédo varuna .. . yajnébhir 
imahe havirbhih ; or, 1. 159.1, pra dydva yajnath prthwi .. . stuse 
[vidathesu pracetasa], equally forbid the use of instrumentals of 
vidatha in the place of instrumentals of yajiid [note the locative 
vidithesu in the last passage!—Editor]. If we follow this point 
to the end it becomes crystal clear that the Vedic poets felt the 
local tint of vidétha just as much as we do when we use the word 
‘church ’ in the sense of ‘ service.’ 


10. vidatha unlike words for wisdom never occurs in the 
instrumental 


Perhaps this feeling causes Geldner to take refuge in his fre- 
quent rendering of vidatha by ‘ wisdom’ or ‘ wise speech.’ But the 
same negative test bids us pause. Numerous words for ‘ wisdom,’ 
‘wise speech,’ ‘ pious thought,’ or ‘ pious composition,’ conspire te 
show that vidatha is something different. The words dhi and 
dhitt cover this ground; they occur innumerable times either in 
the singular dhiyd, or in the plural dhibhis and dhitibhis. In 
3. 38. 5 G. translates vidithasya dhibhih by ‘im geiste der weis- 
heit ’: it means ‘ through the prayers of the viddtha.’ In the next 
stanza (6) G. resorts to extraordinary measures to keep vidatha 
in the same meaning: 


trint rajana vidithe puriini 
part visvani bhisathah sddansi; 


‘Die drei, die vielen, alle sitze schliesset ihr beide kénige in eurer 
weisheit ein,’ whereas it can only mean, ‘the three seats . . . in 
the vidétha do ye two kings adorn (or, frequent)’; cf. 5. 63. 2; 
6. 51. 2. Simple clauses like (agnim) 4d vivdsanti dhibhth, 4. 11. 5; 
sé dhibhir astu sanita, 4.37.6; agnim dhibhth saparyata, 5. 25. 4," 





2 Cf. with the instrumental dhibhth the locative vidéthesu in 10. 91. 9, 


touim... ornate ... hétadram agne vidaithesu. 
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show how far removed from the uses of the locatives of viddtha are 
the instrumentals of dhi. The same condition obtains in the in- 
strumentals of dhiti. In the opening stanzas of 1. 153 we have 
in stanza 1 dhitibhih by the side of havyébhth, némobhih, and 
ghrtath, but in stanza 2 andkti vidathesu, and in stanza 3 vidathe 
saparyan (not vidathaih or vidathebhih and vidathena). Geldner 
translates andkti vidathesu by ‘unter weisen reden salbt’; and 
vidathe saparyan by ‘unter weiser rede huldigend.’ I wonder if 
it is possible to bring more stringent proof that vidatha does not 
belong to the sfere of holy or wise thought or its expression, but. 
to the locality in which these activities take place. With the pre- 
ceding rubric in mind every rendering of this word in the past, 
and now in Geldner’s Translation, is more or less wrong. 


11. The vidathas of the gods 


We have seen above, at the end of rubric 3, that Agni in his 
function of sacrificer occupies not only the viddthas of men but 
also the cosmic vidathas where the gods are established. In 6. 51. 2 
a seer (Siira) is supposed to know the three viddthas of the 
- Adityas: véda yds trini vidathany esim, devinim ... viprah... 
sirah. This, in any case, refers to three seats of these gods. In 
7. 66. 10 the same gods, significantly described as ‘having Agni 
for their tongue and promoting the sacrifice,’ hold or occupy by 
their holy thoughts or prayer the three viddthas or cosmic places 
which belong to them: agnijihva rtavfdhah, trint yé yemir 
vidathani dhitibhih. Clearly, as might be expected, the stations 
of the gods who are themselves pious sacrificers may be described 
occasionally as their sacral establishments. 


12. A few mystic uses of vidatha 


In a very few locutions there is, as must be expected, no criterion 
for the establishment of any meaning for viddtha. In 4. 38. 4 
vidatha nicikyat seems to mean ‘having regard for the vidatha’; 
certainly it does not mean (with Geldner) ‘die weisen worte ver- 
stehend.’ In 1. 56. 2 viddthasya sdhah is rendered by G. ‘ mit 
der kraft (sdhas for sdhasd) der weisheit’: the form and meaning 
of the clause is obscure, but there is no reason why the power of 
the vidétha should not be alluded to. In 1. 164. 21, yétra suparnd 
amftasya bhagam danimesam vidéthabhisvaranti, ‘where certain 
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birds, their eyes open, shout a share oi immortality** at the 
vidathas, the mysterious brahmodya does not betray the nature of 
the birds.* They certainly do not (with Geldner) ‘scream for 
a share of immortality, with ever-open eyes, and scream after 
wisdom.’ abhi pretty certainly governs vidathd, ‘shout to the 
vidathas.’ The construction of vidatha abhisvaranti is closely 
parallel to that of vidétham d-vad (above, 2). Hillebrandt, ‘dem 
opfer entgegenschreiend.’ 


13. The deriwative adjective vidathya 


The derivative adjective vidathya means ‘ having, or pertaining 
to, or fit for the vidatha.’ Almost lurid light is shed upon the 
word, as well as upon the persistent locatives viddthe and viddathesu, 
when it appears connected with other topical words. Thus 1. 91. 
20; 

sémo viram karmanyam dadati, 
sddanyam vidathyam sabhéyam 
pitrsravanam y6 dadasad asmii, 


‘Soma presents to his worshipper a piously active son, useful in 
the house, active in the vidatha, fit for the drawing-room,** a credit 
to his father.’ G. translates vidathyam, so as to efface the paral- 
lelism between vidathyd and the words on either side, by ‘der im 
rat der weisen tiichtig ist,’ but this is impossible in 1. 167. 3: 


guha caranti manuso na yosd 
sabhavati vidathyéva sam vak, 


‘Vac (Sarasvati), modestly covered like a human woman (goes) 
with (the Maruts) as a lady of elegant house and home.’ G. loosely 
as to syntax, unbelievably as to sense, ‘ Ihre rede, die einen zuhor- 
erkreis hat wie eine gelehrte (rede), begleitet (die Marut).’ The 
locution vidathyam virdm, ‘son fit for the patriarchal home,’ 
occurs again in a comparison in 7. 36. 8; it reflects the well-known 
padas, 





** Probably, ‘ higher knowledge.’ 

“Cf. 10. 114. 3 ff. 

15In the RV. sabha is mostly a public hall as in AV. and later, but 
sometimes it is the main social spot in the vidétha, its parlor, or living- 
room for the entire patriarchal family. 
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suviraso viditham & vadema, and 
brhad vadema vidathe suvirah, 


discussed above in rubric 2. All these passages show quite clearly 
that the patriarchal household stood in need of young men, pious 
and living so as to conform with the habits and interests of the 
vidatha, where the gods are at home and where the gods are 
praised. That is stated forthright in 7. 40. 1: 6 Srustir vidathya 
sim etu, ‘may the obedience that promotes (or, suits) the pious 


households come along.’ 


14. Parallelism between vidadtha and sabha. 


Parallelism between vidathyd and sabhdvan continues: 6. 8. 5, 
vidathyam grnadbhyo ’gne rayim . . . dhehi, ‘to them that praise 
thee, O Agni, furnish wealth in the household’; 4. 2. 5, dirghé 
rayih prthubudhnah sabhavan, ‘wealth, extensive and of broad 
foundation, including (palatial) houses.’ Geldner translates here 
sabhavan by ‘der gute gesellschaft hat.’ The word may mean 
‘ securing status in the assembly,’ in accordance with its well-known 
‘more universal use; see 6. 28. 6, brhdd vo vaya ucyate sabhasu, 
‘loudly your power is discussed in the sabhds,’ whether sabhdsu 
refers to private houses (parlors), or the village and town halls. 


15. Vidathya by itself in the sense of pertaining to the 
pious home 


Otherwise vidathya means ‘ belonging or fit for the sacrificial 
home.’ RV. 10. 41. 1: 


ratham tricakram sdvand ganigmatam, 
parijmanam vidathyam suvrktibhih 
vayam vytista usdso havamahe ; 


‘As the dawn gleams we call, while we carefully spread the barhis 
(swurktibhih) upon the three-wheeled car (of the ASvins) which 
is hurrying to the (three daily soma-) pressures, the car that rolls 
over the earth and runs to the pious households.’ Here sdvand 
ganigmatam and vidathyam interpret one another. Cf. 7. 74. 4, 
dsvaso yé vam tipa dasiiso grham yuvam diyanti, where the words 


daistso grham are, as it were, a gloss upon vidathyam. Cf. 4. 46. 5. 
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That God Agni is peculiarly vidathyd will not cause surprise 
after what has been pointed out. 3.54.1: 


imam mahé vidathyaya Sisdm ... pra jabhruh, 


‘They have brought this inspiration to (Agni) the great god of 
the sacrificial home.’ Significantly the verse goes on to say, Srndtu 
no damyebhir adnikdih, where démyebhih is a kind of a gloss to 
vidathya. And again, in the next verse, the words stéme vidathesu 
are equally determinative.** In 4, 21. 2 Indra’s might like a 
potentate rich in possessions (vidathyd na samrat), overcomes the 
tribes of men. G. translates here vidathyd nd samrat by ‘ wie ein 
weiser kénig, but in 3. 55. 7 viddthesu samrat by ‘ der all-herr 
iiber das opfer.’? Cf. the expression dcha vidathaniva sdtpatth in 
1. 130. 1, which Geldner turns yet differently: ‘wie ein recht- 
missiger gebieter zum rate der weisen’; see above, 5, end. Per- 
plexingly Geldner side-tracks the most natural interpretation of 
vidathya in every instance. 


16. Vrjana, the plot of the sacrifice 


Somewhere within the viddtha, the patriarchal holding of the 
family, lies the vrjana, the spot or plot, or enclosure, where actually 
takes place the sacrificial performance. Localities rendered famous 
by particularly holy sacrificial plots, suvrjdndsu vikst, 10. 15. 2, 
are much the same as pious dwellings in general, yajnhiydsu viksii, 
8. 39. 7, where Agni is at home. Soma is king of the vrjana, 9. 97. 
10; Dharman is king of all that pertains to the vrjana, dharma 
bhuvad vrjanyasya raja, 9. 97. 23, meaning religion in general. 
We may suspect the word vrjdna to be the abstract noun from 
the verb varj which plays an important role in connection with 
the barhis ; vrktd-barhis," ete. Anyhow the word stands in close 











** Here Geldner’s ‘loblied bei den opfern’ approaches our view pretty 
closely. 

"Cf. perhaps the very obscure expression praticinédm vrjdnam dohase 
gira, preceded by the word barhisddam, in 5. 44. 1. In 6. 35. 5 the 
locution vi déro grnisé, coérdinated with vrjdnam, may perhaps refer to 
‘the doors’ of the dpri -hymns, ‘sing open the doors.’ The obscure 
situation again makes this a guess. Note the parallelism between gird 
and grnisé in the two passages. On the relation of barhis with the root 
varj see JAOS 35. 273 ff. 
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contact or vicinity to viddtha; the two words harbor activities 
and conditions which approach each other to the point of identity. 
RV. 7. 99. 6: 

raré vam stomam vidathesu visno 

pinvatam tso vrjanesv indra, 


‘I have bestowed upon you praise, O Visnu and Indra, in the 
sacrificial homes, do ye furnish abundant food in the sacrificial 
enclosures!’ Closely allied with the preceding is 2. 34. 7: 

data maruto ... isam stotfbhyo vrjanesu kardve, 


‘O ye Maruts, give food to the singers, to the poet in the sacrificial 
enclosures!’ Geldner in his Translation again treats this word 
with detached subjectivity, as the analogy of the Roman fratres 
(e. g. arvales) meaning ‘ opferbund,’ ‘ priesterverband ’; he renders 
2. 34. 7,‘(Gebet) . . . den singern, dem dichter in dem (opfer) bund 
lohn.’? Very similarly 2.2.9, dhih ... déihand dhemir vrjanesu 
karave, ‘ prayer, which has become a milch cow for the poet in the 
sacrificial plot.’ G. translates here vrjdnesu by ‘in den priester- 
verbinden.’? But, as indicated above, rubric 2, there is a passage 
with vrjana, so closely analogous to those with vidatha there treated, 
‘as to leave no doubt that vrjéna is some spot where the sacrifice was 
performed: RV. 1. 51. 15, asminn indra vrjdne sdrvavirah smat 
siribhis tava Sdrman sydma, ‘in this sacrificial plot, O Indra, 
may we, endowed with sound sons, together with (our) patrons, 
be under thy protection.’ G. translates vrjdne by ‘in diesem 
kampfe,’ at an infinite distance from his own and others’ general 
conception of the word.*® 

The word vrjdna occurs both in the neuter and, less frequently, 
in the masculine (1. 165. 15, repeated many times, see RV. Repeti- 
tions, p. 152; 5. 44. 1; 6. 35. 5; 7. 32. 27)2® In 1. 165. 15, 
vidyamesim vrjanam jirddanum, we have so close a parallel to 
7. 99. 6 (pinvatam iso vrjdnesu) as to leave no doubt about its 
meaning, ‘may we obtain food and may our sacrificial plot yield 
rich gifts.’ G. renders with the utmost fancy, ‘ wir méchten einen 
gastlichen opferbiindler kennen lernen, der rasch schenkt.’ Com- 
parison between 1. 165. 15 and 7. 99. 6 shows that there is not 
a chance for such a rendering. 





** See, however, his rendering of 1. 63. 3. 
** For a suggestion as to how the masculine came about, see below. 
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17. The vrjana like the vidatha is seat of the gods 


Moreover the local coloring of vrjdna appears in every straight- 
forward passage in the RV. Thus in quite a number in which 
Soma or some other god figures in the vrjana: 


svdyudhah pavate deva indur 

asastiha vrjanam raksamanah, 9. 87. 2. 
hanti rékso badhate pary dratir 

varivah krnvdn vrjdnasya raja, 9, 97. 10. 
anindy6 vrjane soma jagrhi, 9. 82. 4. 
maruidgane vrjane manma dhimahi, 10. 66. 2. 
visvesv enam vrjdnesu pami 

y6 me kukst sutdsomah prnati,* 10. 28. 2. 
vajrendinyah Sdavasi hanti vrtram 

sisakty anyé vrjdnesu viprah,”* 6. 68. 3. 
dsdvi mitré vrjdnesu yajntyah, 9. 77. 5. 
dyuksém hétaram vrjénesu dhirsddam,”* 2. 2. 1. 
yo ’vare vrjdne visvathd vibhih,* 2. 24. 11. 


In the light of these passages, which are so obvious as not to 
require translation, some of Geldner’s renderings can be easily 
judged: RV. 1. 60. 3: yam (sc. agnim) rtvijo vrjdne manusdsah 
. . « jijananta, ‘den die menschlichen priester in ihrem opferbunde 
erzeugt haben.’ Substitute for ‘in ihrem opferbund,’ ‘in the 
sacrificial enclosure,’ and note in st. 1 of the same hymn viddéthasya 
kettim, as epithet of Agni. This shows, once more, viddtha as 
close synonym of vrjdna; Agni is produced in the viddtha also in 
1. 151. 1 (above, rubric 5). In 1. 91. 21, dsddham yutsi... 
vrjanasya gopam . . . tvdm anu madema soma, Geldner translates 
vrjdnasya gopam by ‘dem hirten der (opfer) partei.’ But this, 
along with the three passages above (9. 82. 4; 87. 2; 97%. 10), 
means very simply that Soma is the guardian of the sacrificial 
enclosure. Much the same is meant in 3. 36. 4, mahdn dmatro 
vrjdne virapst, ‘a big measure (of Soma) in the sacrificial plot, 
bringing men and cattle,’ ** where G. pretty well senses the mean- 
ing of vrjane, in translating ‘bei dem opfer’: the identical com- 





2° Of Soma. *3 Of Agni. 
*: Of Indra. *¢Of Brahmanaspati. 
*? Of Indrivaruna. 25 See IF 25. 185 ff. 
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promise which he has to make in the case of vidatha. Similarly, 
of Agni 1. 73. 2, devé né yah savité . . . kratvd nipati vrjanani 
vised; G., ‘der wie der gott Savitar mit umsicht alle opferparteien 
iiberwacht,’ fairly goes out of his way to ignore the commonplace 
that Agni is the guardian of every sacrificial plot. So also 2. 2. 1, 
(agnim) dyuksam hétaram vrjanesu dhirsddam, which G. renders, 
‘(Agni) den himmlischen Hotar der in den priesterverbanden an 
der (deichsel-) spitze sitzt.’ Why not ‘ Agni, leader in the sacri- 
ficial plot,’ a constant conception of Agni? So also in 1. 128. 7, 
sé mdnuse vrjdne . . . hitd ’gnir yajiésu, ‘He, Agni, established 
in the human sacrificial plot over the sacrifices’: G. ‘in den 
menschlichen opferbund eingesetzt, a rather swagger idea, totally 
unwarranted by anything Vedic. In 1. 101. 11 the priests are 
called vrjdnasya gopah, ‘the guardians of the sacrificial plot’; 
they sing the praise of the Maruts (Indra’s cohorts) and are 
therefore sure to gain substance by Indra’s help: 


maritstotrasya vrjdnasya gopa 
vayam indrena sanuydma vajam. 


G. translates vrjdnasya gopah by ‘die hirten des opferbundes.’ 
This is made clear by stanza 8 of the same hymn, 


yad va marutvah paramé sadhasthe 
yad vavamé vrjdne mddayase, 
Gta & yahy adhvarém no dcha. 


G.’s translation of avamé vrjdne, ‘bei dem nichsten opferbund, 
is, of course, fanciful as is shown by the synonyms sadhdasthe *° 
and vrjdne, both of which refer to localities. The passage does 
not need to be translated, only it seems to me to refer to both 
divine (paramé) and human (avamé)*' sacrificial plots. The same 
conception appears to be alluded to in 5. 54, 12; 9. 96. 7; 10. 63. 
15. 
18. Vrjana with hostile implication 

Quite frequently vrjdna turns forth a hostile aspect: hostile 
towards demoniac powers, and, even more characteristically, towards 
other worshippers, engrossed with sacrifices that engage the service 
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ce méinuse vorjane in 1. 128. 7, above. 
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of the gods and conflict with one’s own (the vihavd).** Failure 
to understand this has given rise to unnecessary special transla- 
tions of the word. So particularly 3. 34. 6, vrjanena vrjindn sam 
pipesa, where Geldner ad hoc introduces a new meaning of the 
word, ‘mit seiner umschlingung zerschmettert er die rankevollen.’ 
Grassmann, ‘ mit kraft’ ete. The passage simply states that Indra 
smashes his enemies by virtue of the sacrifice which is offered him 
in the sacrificial plots: it is the Vedic pun obligatory which brings 
the two words together. Both the preceding and following stanzas 
(5 and 7) suggest the poets whose songs really are the source of 
Indra’s inspiration. In 1. 63. 3 Indra actually slays demons in 
the vrjana, to wit: tvadm Sisnam vrjdne ... ahan, ‘thou (O Indra) 
didst slay Susna (and others) in the vrjdna.’ G., quite newly, 
‘du hast den Susna im ringkampf erschlagen.’? Grassmann, equally 
fancifully, ‘in der Kluft.? In a rather larger number of cases the 
vrjana owes its hostile character to the conflicting aims and calls 
upon the gods on the part of those operating within. Thus 10. 
42. 10, 
vayam rajabhih prathamd dhanany 
asmakena vrjdnend jayema, 


‘May we and our kings by virtue of our sacrifice-plots conquer 
first-class riches.’ The contrast between one’s own and others’ 
vrjanas appears particularly in 1. 101. 8 (above, 17). In 2. 24. 
11; 4. 96. 7 the expressions dvare vrjdne and vrjana dvaraini also 
seem to refer to the vrjdna of the suppliant, but seem to be con- 
trasted rather with divine vrjdnas, the stanzas being intended to 
coax the gods to the earthly sacrifice. Further, 7. 32. 27, 

ma no ajnata vrjana duradhyo 

masivaso dva kramuh, 
‘May not some unknown, evil-minded sacrificers, of hostile dis- 
position, tread us down!’ The Padapatha here reads vrjdnah, and 
it seems indeed from the context that the vrjana is here conceived 
as consisting of the individual practitioners that take part in the 
sacrifice. The word, however, is regularly neuter, and this develop- 
ment is familiar in all words for groups, such as assembly, parlia- 





*° See the author in Johns Hopkins University Circulars, vol. 25, whole 
no. 192, 1 ff. (December 1906). 
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ment, congress, college, etc. It is doubtless responsible for the 
occasional use of the word in the masculine in general; see above. 
The same expression, djidtesu vrjdnesu, occurs in the obscure mono- 
logue of Indra, 10. 27, where he smugly says, that ‘ when he was in 
certain unknown sacrificial grounds all the patrons (maghdvanah) 
there behaved decently to him’ (10. 27. 4 ab.). If they had not 
done so, he continues in stanzas 4cd, and 5ab, not even the moun- 
tains could have thwarted his will: 


yad ajnadtesu vrjdnesv dsam 

visve saté maghavano ma dsan 10. 27. 4ab; 
ni vad u mam vrjdne varayante 

ni parvatdso yad aham manasyé 10. 27. dab. 


Indra’s control of the vrjdna is expressed forcibly in a comparison 
1. 173. 6, 

sim vivya indro vrjdnam né bhiima 

bharti svadhdvan opasdm iva dydm, 
‘Indra has clothed himself in the earth as tho it were a (mere) 
sacrificial plot,?® he wears the heavens as a head-dress.’ Geldner’s 
‘Indra hat sich die erde wie einen gurt angelegt’ has nothing but 
its picturesqueness to recommend it. The notion that the vrjana 
is something small reappears in the statement, 6. 11. 6, ati srasema 
vrjanam ndnhah, ‘may we leap across misfortune as a sacrifice- 
plot,’ and is supported negatively by the well-known mystic paradox 
1. 164. 35, iydmn védih paro antah prthivyah, ‘ this védi is uttermost 
end of the earth,’ where védi is at most a part of the vrjdna. 
Finally the vrjdna itself depends for its success or effectiveness 
upon the piety of its sacrificers, whereas the impious derive no 
benefit from it, 7. 61. 4: 


dyan mas& dyajvandm avirah 
pra yajhadmanma vrjdnam tirate, 
‘The months of the impious have come without bringing sons, he 


whose mind is bent upon the sacrifice prospers the vrjdna’ (and 
thus himself). 





2° This he can do easily because the vrjdna is his own. 




















FOLKLORE AND SONGS FROM QUBEBE 
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“ Every tree has its shadow and every land its customs.” 
(Palest. Proverb) 


The Mother-in-Law and the Daughter-in-Law. 


Rise and listen to this jape* 

Between the mother-in-law and the daughter-in-law * 
She who hates her daughter-in-law 

May she never enter into Paradise. 


Fatma said: 


O thou, where shall I sleep? * 

Sleep in my little lap, 

O blood of my little heart! 

Turn thy hand around in my pocket 
And take quickly thy rights. 

Sleep in the upper stories, 

O face of the choice ones! * 

If thou wishest maids, 

I shall send (them) to thee at once. 





+The first two lines are found also in Dalman: Paldstinischer Diwan, 
p. 206, song No. 9—they are a call for the attention of the hearers, 
followed by a lampoon. 

* Of. also Z. f. 8., vol. V, p. 126 sq. (Arabic text in vol. IV, p. 223) the 
songs sung by the women in honor of the bride; and that which the 
mother sings in warning to her son, vol. V, p. 128 (Ar. text vol. IV, 
p. 223). Proverbs illustrating the relation between mother- and daughter- 
in-law: in kén el-kelb betih ed-jinne el-hamé bithubb el-kinne “If the 
dog enter Paradise, then the mother-in-law will love the daughter-in-law.” 
el-hamé himmi u bint el-hamé ‘aqrabe emsamme u bint bint el-hama mé 
btetsamma “ A mother-in-law is poison, and the daughter of the mother- 
in-law is a poisonous scorpion, and the granddaughter of the mother-in- 
law cannot be named.” Cf. ZDPV., vol. XIX, p. 83. 

*The bride asks the question. 

*i.e. most beautiful of women. 
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This one said: 


Where shall I sleep?® 

Sleep in the arbour, 

O thou face of a jade! 

If thou wishest groats, 

I shall send them to you at once. 
Sleep in an oven, 

O face of a pipe-head! 

If thou wishest the plague, 

I shall send (it) to thee at once. 





His mother, only not his mother! 

I do not desire his mother! 

The house has become straitened,® 
Because of the sojourn of his mother! 


His mother, only not his mother! 
O dish of mtabbaq,’ 

Overflowing with melted butter! 
Even if I should be divorced, 

I shall not receive his mother. 


His mother, only not his mother! 
O dish of broad beans, 

Between the graves! 

O long snake, 

Sting thou me his mother! 


His mother, only not his mother! 

My mother is in a quarter of the town; 
His mother is in a quarter of the town. 
A troop of irregular soldiers ® 

May nap upon his mother! 


His mother, only not his mother! 
My mother is inside of the house, 











*The mother-in-law asks the question. 

*A Pal. Prov. says: el-bét ed-diyiq yisa‘ alf sudiyiq “The little house 
holds a thousand good friends.” 

7A sweet-meat. 5’ Cf. note 5 in notes to Arabic Text. 


nti Sie la encriairaniee 
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His mother is outside of the house, 
A troop of Ali Bek’s ® 
May nap upon his mother! 


His mother, only not his mother! 

If he should bring me kohl, 

O, I should adorn myself (with it). 
Surely I should pluck the bunch to pieces 
And say, (it is) from his mother. 


His mother, only not his mother! 
If he should bring me kohl, 

O, I should surely anoint my eyes. 
I shall surely scratch my eyes 

And say, (it is) from his mother. 





What has happened to his mother that she goes away vexed? 
Put me his mother in the overflowing sea! 

Shoot her with a shot, perhaps she is swooning. 

What has happened to his mother that she goes away vexed ? 


Bring my mother upon the high castles. 

Prepare her a lemonade, perhaps she is hot. 

Fill her a waterpipe, perhaps she is out of humor. 
Bring her a pillow, she is perhaps sleepy. 


O bridegroom, I love thee, but not thy mother. 

May a stone and a column lie upon the heart of thy mother 
Thy mother the harlot, the devil, 

Makes little thy joy and causes thee care. 


Thy mother, o boy, thy mother! 

Thy mother shall not come near me.”° 

Thy mother has stolen the meat, 

She has put it into her pocket. 

May God bring shame upon her grey hair! 





* Perhaps the notorious leader of the Qais of the Nablus District who 
lived in the early part of the last century; cf. Pal. Expl. Fund, Quart. 


Statement, 1906, p. 35 sq. 
“©The first two verses of this stanza are found also in a Beduin song 


in Dalman, op. cit., p. 171. 
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The seller of halawa in Jerusalem says when he goes about 
selling his ware: 


The halawa is sweet, 

And the old woman in the house is a plague. 

And she, who does not love her daughter-in-law, 

May she never enter Paradise! 

It is written upon the door of Paradise: 

Never will the mother-in-law love the daughter-in-law. 


Children’s Games and Invocations for Rain." 


The boys and girls go in summer at evening into the open village 
place, each party by itself. The girls, standing in rows, say: 
Leap hither and thither, trill, trill! ** 
I possess two green garments.** 
And I possess the silver pincers ; 
They surely pinch the money. 


I went up, going up, going up! 

I found the grey-head sleeping. 

I beat him, made him swoon, 

And drank of his oil. 

His oil had the taste of henna. 

Neither henna nor anything else (is) 

At the roots of the locks, 

The locks of the son of my paternal uncle. 
He swore to take my mother, 

My mother, the Moroccan. 

Tattoo the Aleppan woman! 

The son of my paternal uncle came and tattooed her. 
He let me put on of her earrings. 





11 The statement of the Rev. F. A. Klein in the ZDPV., vol. IV, p. 66, 
that there are no Arabic children-songs or games, may at first astonish us 
as coming from so good an authority on matters relating to the life and 
customs of the people of Palestine. On close inspection, however, many 
of the songs can hardly be described as Children-songs and some which 
were dictated to us were unfit for publication. For children’s games cf. 
L. Schneller, Kennst Du das Land, 20th Ed., p. 168. 

744. e. lulululu. . 


18 lit. blue, 
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Her earrings are heaps and heaps. 
My mind has flown away by reason of his beauty. 


Leap hither and thither in the open, in the open! 
The horses have assembled. 

They said to her, these are the Hejazi,** 

O possessor of the hanging-down horns! *° 


Hamda has let me down into a well. 
I brought up to her a piece of silk. 

I said to her, by the life of the Emir, 
Cover the cheek.*® 


The boys play: “ Wash thy Face, O Moon.” That is, the boys, 
by twos, take hands and a third lays himself upon their hands on 
his stomach and they, lifting him up from the ground, say: 


Wash thy face, O Moon, 
Upon the slab and the stone. 


They then put him upon the ground, and the two boys, putting 
their hands upon one another’s shoulders, carry the boy again upon 
their shoulders, saying: 

zrériffe zrériffe ** 

Close thy lips, 

Flag, flag! 
And again they carry him about as the first time saying: 


Wash thy face, O moon, 

Upon the slab and the stone. 

Thy father’s wife, this love-smitten one, 
Loves me passionately with her needle ** 
May God lengthen her hair.’® 








14The horses of the Hejiz are celebrated. 

** These are gold coins, fastened to ribbons and attached to the head- 
dress of the women; cf. Z. f. 8., vol. V, p. 101, note 2. 

16 Lit. “a piece of apple.” One says kiz tin a fig. 

** For a description of the zardfa cf. Z. f. 8., vol. V, pp. 120 sq; for 
the Ar. text vol. IV, pp. 219 sq. 

18i.e, the woman, skilful with the embroidery needle, seeks to draw 
the singer to herself by her skill. 

1° cf, note 12 to Arabic text. 
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The Game of Limping 


Two clasp their hands together and a third boy raises his foot 
above their hands and the three say together: 
My foot is limping, limping. 
We are going to have it set 
By Hsén il-Bi‘balli. 
When the children go home after playing they say: 
The moon has risen, but the libra appears as ‘if not visible 
Open, O pomegranate-blossom, upon the breast of the beau- 
tiful one. 
Greet her, greet, O news go (to him). 
Greet my intimate friends, O thou who lovest me tenderly. 
He is like a summer-gazelle and flashing lightning. 


Invocations for Rain.*° 
“ Cold water is more tender than a mother.” (Palest. Proverb). 


If the weather continue without rain the boys and girls go about 
together and invoke God saying: 


O my Lord, a pouring, 

That we may marry ‘iSe,”* 

That we may heap up the harvest burden,” 
That we may become decent human beings. 
Ihhe, water, O he, water! 


O my Lord, what is our food? 
Our food is the stems of the kirsenne ** 
O my Lord and what else is there? 





2° For other invocations for rain cf. Dalman, op. cit., p. 56 sqq.; H. 
Schifer, Lieder eines digyptischen Bauern, pp. 17-20. Others, which were 
also dictated to us, are to be found in ZDPV., 1913, pp. 290sqq. For 
invocations from Tripoli cf. H. Stumme, Gedichte aus Tripolis, pp. 62-65. 
K. Nabeshuber, Aus dem Leben der arabischen Bevéilkerung in Sfaa, pp. 
27 sqq. mentions two invocations and explains the customs prevailing 
there. Cf. also Paldstina Jahrbuch, 1913, pp. 164 sq. 

*1 Inst. of ‘AiSe. 

*2 The failure of the latter rain is detrimental to the ripening harvest, 
cf. note 29. 

*° Camel’s food, here the people have to eat it because of scarcity of 
food. 
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Our food is the milk-thistle.** 
O my Lord, why this staying away (of the rain) ? 
Our food is the stems of the milkwort.* 


O our Lord, O our Lord! 

We are the little ones, what is our guilt? 
It is they, the big ones, by their guilt. 
We are the little ones, what is our guilt? 


O my Lord moisten the libra! 

All the misfortune is due to Hamdan. 
O my Lord moisten the girdles! 

All the misfortune is due to Zayid. 

O my Lord moisten the water-jar! 

I am not able to go out. 

O my Lord moisten the necklace ! 

All the misfortune is due to Milade. 
O my Lord moisten the mughar! *° 
All the misfortune is due to the muhtar.*® 
O my Lord moisten the penknife! ? 
All the misfortune is due to Musa. 

O my Lord moisten the pipehead ! 

All the misfortune is due to Pharaoh. 
O my Lord moisten the money-belt! 
All the misfortune is due to Omar. 

O my Lord moisten the pillow! 

All the misfortune is due to Ahmed. 
O my Lord moisten the limekiln! 

All the misfortune is due to Sa‘dun. 


O rain moisten us! 
And moisten the bsét ** of our shepherd. 
Our shepherd Hasan, the baldheaded,”® 





24 Of. notes 22 and 23 to Arabic text. These plants are also camel’s 


food. 

26 Name of a piece of wood used for the cleaning of the oven, tabin. 

*° Representative of the people of a village, or a quarter in a town, or 
of a religious community. 

27 In this sense the word is used by the people; it really means “ palm- 
leaf.” 28 Cf. note 26 to Arabic text. 

2° A similar poem is found in Dalman, op. cit., p. 58 where h. ilagra* is 


translated by h son of Agra.” 
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We have thrown it outside. 
Our nourishment comes from God.** 


Umm el-ret went to bring the thunder. 

She only waved the wheat, which is long like a young camel. 
Umm el-ret went to bring the rain, 

She only waved the wheat, which is long as the trees. 


In Betjala the children sing the following song: 


Saint Nicolas ** we came to thee, 
The gushing rain is coming to thee. 
To-day we are thy servants; 

The key of heaven is in thy hand. 
Ihhe, water? O he, water! 


When the children go about together ** they sing thus to encourage 
one another. One of them says (a verse) in front of them and 
all say after him: “ O sweet is to me my possession.” 


On Monday I paid my debts 

And I began to rebuke myself. 
Tuesday is permitted and pure, 

And my prayer went up to the Highest. 
On Wednesday * I built a wall, 





88 Of. the Pal. Prov. illi birzig id-dib il-a‘ma birziqna “ He who provides 
for the blind wolf, will provide for us.” This poem appears in a less 
complete form in ZDPV, XXXVI, p. 263. 

844, e,. S. George, the el-hudr of the Muhammedans. 

85“ When the children go about singing the women sprinkle them with 
water, this is a presage that God may send rain, and they say: ‘Rely 
upon the good omen; the deeds are God’s’.” Cf. note 31 to Ar. text. 

One may perhaps regard this as having been originally a libation. 
According to a later tradition the libation at the Feast of Tabernacles was 
believed to bring a great blessing upon the country. Even to-day the 
Feast of Tabernacles plays an important part in the belief of the inhabi- 
tants of Palestine, Jewish and non-Jewish, in regard to the coming of 
the rain, expected to begin at this time. While ordinarily sprinkling 
with water is regarded as producing evil, such as separation and enmity, 
on this occasion it is considered to bring a blessing upon those sprinkled. 
Cf. also A. Goodrich-Freer, Arabs in Tent and Town, pp. 181 sq. 

°° Wednesday is regarded as a day of ill omen. A proverb says: yom 
el-arba‘a fiha sata min en-nahs “ Wednesday has an hour of misfortune,” 
cf. ZDPV., vol. XXXVI, p. 277. The spirits of the departed are believed 
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It fell down upon me alone. 
On Thursday I cut out a shirt, 
Of mixed silk and cotton. 


On Friday I lighted a candle, 
It flamed up before me. 

On Saturday I uttered a curse, 
My Lord chastised me, me only. 


During Ramadan the children go to the house-doors by night, 
praising and saying: 
Inspire, inspire, O inspire! 
Who is ours, inspire! Ali is ours, inspire! 
May my Lord give you, inspire! a little bridegroom, inspire! 
Under a tray of straw, inspire! he writes upon paper, inspire! 
In a clay-pipe, inspire! he counts money, inspire! 
As bride-money,*’ inspire! I found a cat, well is me! 
She runs and digs up, well is me! 
I dug up together with her, well is me! 
I found a plait of hair, well is me! * 
What will you buy with it? Well is me! 
A grain of roasted chick peas,*® well is me! 
O who would crunch? *° Well is me! 
Ali would crunch. Well is me! 
His mother would crunch. Well is me! 
His father would crunch. Well is me! 
His brother would crunch. Well is me! 
His sister would crunch. Well is me! 
Bring ye, bring ye, the Bedu are dead! 
And the fleas have eaten our feet! 





to come on Wednesday evening to the springs and wells to take their 
provision of water for the week. It is therefore considered dangerous for 
a traveller to camp at a spring on Wednesday evening; cf. Canaan, Aber- 
glaube und Volksmedizin etc., p. 12. 

57 Of. Z. f. 8., vol. V, p. 99 (Ar. Text, vol. IV, p. 204). 

°° Of. Z. f. S., vol. V, p. 106. Women lengthen their tresses by additions 
of hair, or even of list, braided in with the rest. 

8° Of. Z. f. 8., vol. V, p. 111, note 1. 

*° The Arabic expression means to chew roasted seeds, such as cucumber, 
peas, ete. 
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If a present is given to them they say: 


“God requite you and increase your possessions.” 


If nothing is given to them they sing a verse of abuse: 


A stone slab upon a stone slab! 
The mistress of the house is a 
A mill above a mill! 

The mistress of the house is a nymphomaniac! 


* * * 41 


Scoffing at the Sluggard at School and at Work. 


O thou straggler,** go home! 
Thou wilt find the food upon the fire; 
Thou wilt find the groats. 
Cursed be the father of this life! 


To one who does not fast in Ramadan is said: 


O thou who breakest fast in Ramadan, O despiser of thy 
religion, 

May our black cat tear out thy entrails! 

O thou who breakest fast in Allah’s month, I incite against 
thee men of Allah! 

I incite against thee es-Sarrise, he will have thy bones 
crushed. 


Songs for the Little Ones 
Lullabies 
O be gracious, gracious, gracious! 
O bird of Paradise ; 
O white one, unpainted ; 
O red one, unhennaed! 


Thine eye, O my darling, slept; 
But the eye of justice ** does not sleep. 





“: darrat: qui saepius crepitum ventris emittit. Freitag, Lex. Arab. 

‘2 A proverb from Damascus says of such a one: qdlu li ‘abd il-qadir 
qum istril qal manni qadir qalu qum kul gal haini hadir “It was said to 
Abdel Qadir, rise and work! he said, I am not able. They said, rise, eat! 
he said, here I am ready.” 43i,e, God. 
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May distress never remain upon any creature. 

O how sweet are the nights of well-being, O that they would 
remain ! 

By God, the nights of well-being quickly come and go. 

But the nights of distress are long to the stricken one.** 


O be gracious, gracious, gracious! 

O that thou, O my darling, wilt not leave me! 

And if thou art away from me, thou makest me feel lonely. 
O that my Lord keep thee me, that thou mayest rejoice me! 


Sleep my darling, sleep. 

I will surely kill for thee a pigeon. 

O pigeon, do not believe it, 

I laugh at my darling, only that he may sleep. 


One like thee was not born, 

Though they may become bent and grey; 
Even though they bribe the midwife 
Whatever they may bring.**” 


One like thee women have not born! *5 


O roses, blowing in the garden! \ Refrain. 


I see none like thee, 

O tail of the sheep! 

O meat of mutton, 

Rolled in leaves (of the vine).“* Refrain. 


I see none like thee, 

O son of princes! 

Riding upon horses, 

That move prancingly. Refrain. 


This little hand 
Has in it pen and inkstand. 





*¢ Lit. “ wounded one.” 

*«” 4 Roman Catholic woman, known to us in Palestine, who was expect- 
ing a child, said, “I have been to a midwife and have insured a boy.” 

**Of. Spoer and Haddad, Manual of Pal. Arabic, p. 176 the song 
lal-ard6s: mitlak mé gab nas “mankind has not born the like of thee.” 

“¢This is a national dish called mahii. 
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And this little hand, that is the other, 
Holds the rein of the filly. Refrain. 


The darling of his grandmother is a hairless baldhead. 

He roved about the market and lost his bist.*’ 

He went to the market to make purchases. 

He brought mtabbag* that he might give food to his grand- 
mother. 


I have loved my darling, 
In the midst of my lap have I put him. 


Thy little teeth and thy little mouth wish to eat bread.‘ 
And the Arabic band and the music and the beloved of 
thy mother assemble. 


Thy little teeth and thy little mouth wish to eat cooked 
food.*® 

And the Arab band and the music! And thy mother beats 
the tambourine. 

Thy little teeth and thy little mouth wish to eat egg-plant, 

And the Arab band and the music play before thee in the 
bath. 


When my darling comes crawling to me, 
I shall slaughter for him a chicken *® 
And invite the children of the quarter 
And will say, This is the custom. 


When my darling comes walking to me, 
I shall prepare for him a stuffed sheep, 
And invite the children of the quarter 
And swear that I will not eat of it. 


Shake thyself, shake thyself, O palm-tree! 
I will slaughter for thee a hen and a goose. 





“7 Of. note 26 to Arab. Text. 

“8 Of. notes 42 and 43 to Arab. Text. 

** Tit. “the one that lies down to sleep.” 

°° The bride is often addressed in the wedding songs as “ palm-tree ”; 
cf. e.g. Z. f. 8., vol. V, p. 112. 
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Crawl, O podlet of broad beans! 
Crawl, may be well to me this distance! 


Shake thyself, shake thyself, O palm-tree! 

A handful of rice, O palm-tree! 

Shake dates, O palm- tree! 

Under me are (dates) spread out (for drying), O palm-tree. 


Shake thyself, shake thyself, O palm-tree! 
Fill the gadah,** O palm-tree! 

Who has raised you, O palm-tree? 

God has given thee (thy food), O palm-tree. 


IL-HAMA WIL-CINNE 
Kull sagara laha fai kill balad laha zai. 


qiumu sma‘u hal-fanne 
bén il-hama wil-cinne 
willi btubrud éinnitha 
rétha * ma thi&s ig-ginne ? 


qalat fatme : 


ya hada wén anim? 
nami fi hdéni 

ya mihget qlébi 

diri idié ‘a gébi 
hudi haqqié qawim 
nami fil-‘alali 

ya wigh is-sarari 
lan ridti gawari 
lab‘at lié qawim 
hadi qalat: wen anim? 
nami fil-‘ari8e 

ya wigh il-kdi8e 





52 Is the name of a round, shallow basket, cf. Z. f. 8., vol. V, p. 102, 
note 1. 
1 rétha i.e. létha, ef. Spoer and Haddad: Manual of Palestinean Arabic, 


§ 89.2. 
* Of. note 2 to translation. 
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lan ridti ZeriSe 
lab‘at lié quwam 
nami fit-tabin 
ya wigh il-ralyin 
lan ridti ta‘in 
lab‘at li¢ qawaim 


immeh walla immeh 
ma barid immeh 
wil-bét sar diyiq 
min qga‘dit immeh 


immeh walla immeh 
ya sahn mtabbaq 
bis-samm mrarraq 
lanni battallaq 

ma qibilt immeh 


immeh walla immeh 
ya sahn fil 

ma bén il-iqbir 

ya haiye tal * 

tilda‘ li immeh 


immeh walla immeh 
immi fi hara 
wimmeh fi hara 
sirbit * howwara *® 
tqiyil ‘a immeh 


immeh walla immeh 
immi guwa 1-bét 
immeh bara 1-bét 
sirbit * ‘ali bék 

tqiyil ‘a immeh 
immeh walla immeh 
in gab li i8-Saéle 





% haiye til instead haiye tawile for sake of rhyme. 

‘ sirbit for sirbit, cf. Zeitsch. fiir Semitistik, IV, p. 214. Cf. the phrase 
sirbe wara sirbe “one after another.” It has here the meaning of gaméa, 

5 howwdara explained as “ fornicators,” perhaps in view of the evil char- 
acter credited to the irregular soldiers. 
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ai laatatéal 

laam ‘at i8-Saéle 
waqul min immeh 
immeh walla immeh 
in gab li ¢ihle 

ai laatéahhal 

laaqla* ‘aini 

waqul min immeh 


mil immeh wimmeh tal ‘a hardina? 
huttili immeh ib-bahr il-‘owwaima 
idirbiha btalaq la* téin ramyana 
mal immeh wimmeh hardana 


dowbilha Sarabat latéin Sowbaina 
‘abbilha nafas latéin za‘lana 
huttilha ]-misnad latéin na‘sina 


ya ‘aris ana bahibbak bass immak 
hagar u ‘amiid ‘a galb immak 
immak il-qahbe ig-Zan¢cala * 
bitqill farahak u bithimma 


immak ya walad immak 
immak 1a tiqrab liya * 
immak sargat il-lahma 
hattitha fi Zébitha 
allah yihzi Sébitha 
biya* il-halawe fil-quds biqil 


u hu dayer ibi*: 


il-halawe hilwe 

wil-‘agiiz fil-bét balwe 

willi ma bithibb il-cinne 

rét ‘umrha ma thi8s ig-Zanne 
mattiib ‘a bab ig-Zanne 

‘umr il-hama ma thibb il-tinne 





* la with the imperf. of kan has the meaning of a questioning “ perhaps.” 
7 Ganéala i.e. saitdne. 
® liya i.e. li, for sake of rhyme. 
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LU‘AB IL-ULAD U DU‘A S-SITA 


Fis-séf bitla‘u il-banat wil-ulid yil‘abu fil-hara l-marrib ¢ill min 
la haleh u biqulin il-banat u hinne saffat: 


ziqdih 1ali lali 

wili tobén ihdari 
wili milgat il-fadda 
yilgqat laqt il-masari 


tlit tali* tali* 

lagét e3-Sayib nayim 
darabteh ramméteh 
wisribt min zéteh 
zéteh ta‘m hinna 

la hinna wala §i 

‘a ‘riiq i8-Sawasi 
Sawasi bn ‘ammi 
halaf yohid immi 
immi 1]-murrabiye 
duqq il-hélabiye 

aga bn ‘ammi daqqha 
labbasni min halaqha 
halagha Suq‘i buq‘i ® 
min husneh tiyar ‘aqli 


ziqdih btén ® btén ® 
wiltammat ris il-hél 
qalilha 1-higéziye 
imm qrin mdalliye 
dallatni hamda fi bir 
tilt ilha Saqqit harir 
qilt ilha bihyat il-amir 
ratti Caz it-tuffaiha ?° 





%> Suqtt is derived from the root Sagat “to heap up”; buqtt is mere 
reduplication. Colloquially the combination means “a mass of something.” 
Of. hurly-burly; helter-skelter, ete. 

® btén, explained as hala with the meaning of “ slow”; perhaps fil-hald 
“in the open.” 

2° Of. note 16 to translation. 





4 
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is-subyan bil‘abu “rassil wighak ya qamar,” ya‘ni waladén 

waladén bimsku bi idén ba‘dhim u wahad binim ‘ala butneh ‘ala 
déhim u birfa‘ih ‘an il-ard u bigilu: 

rassil wighak ya qamar 

‘al-balata wil-hagar 
u ba‘dha bihuttuh ‘al-ard u bihuttu 1-waladén idéhim ‘a ¢étif 
ba‘dhim u biriddu bihmlu 1-walad ‘a ¢tifhim u biqilu: 

zrériffe ** zrériffe 

tabbiq 18-Siffe 

raye raye 
u biriddu bihmluh mitl il-owwal u biqilu: 

rassil wighak ya qamar 

‘al-balita wil-hagar 

mart abik hal-‘aSsaqa 

‘aSqatni bibritha 

allah yitowwil Si‘ritha ** 


LU‘BET IL HAGLE 
itnén bimsku biidén ba‘dhim u walad talit bihutt igreh fdq 
idéhim u biqilu t-talat sawa: 
igriti ‘arga ‘arga 
raihin ingabbirha ** 
‘ind hsén il-bi‘balli 
u himme * ]-ulad mrowwhin ‘a dirhim min it-ta‘lile biqilu: 
til‘ il-qamar wil-mizin ‘iddeh ma ban 
fattih ya zahr ir-rummam ‘a sadr ir-rih *° 
sallim ‘aléhim sallim ya tari§ ** rih 
sallim ‘ala hullini yal-hawani 
Sibh il-razal is-séfi u barqin ilih 





11 grériffe diminutive of zardfe. 

12 3i ri i. e. ‘ane; cf. H. Stumme; Gramm. d. Tunis. Arabisch, p. 162 under 
sildi: Tunis: satra “hair of the body,” #ar “hair in general.” 

18 ingabbirha the “i” is a helping vowel frequently used before the 
prefixes “n” and “m.” gabbdr or mgabbir “ bonesetter.” 

* Of. Z. f. 8., IV, p. 205, 1. 17, hinne inst. of himme. 

185 j, e. il-mliha. 16 j,e. habar. 
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DU‘A S-SITA 
ida Sin id-dinya btimsi¢ min rér matar bidiiru 1-banat wil-ulad 
sawa sawa wu bitilbu min allah u biqilu: 
ya rabbi reSéSe 
ta +7 ngowwiz ‘éSe 
ta ndugqg il-qadim ** 
ta nsir awadim *® 
ihhe *° imbii ** ya he *° imbi ** 


ya rabbi wés adilna 
wacilna ‘riiq il-Cirsanne 
ya rabbi wéS u wés 
watilna ‘rug il-hurfés * 
ya rabbi wé8 hal-rébe 
watilna ‘riiq il-hullébe ** 


ya rabbna ya rabbna 

wihna sirar wéS danbina 
himme il-cibar bi danbihim 
wihna s-sirar wéS danbina 


ya rabbi bill il-mizin 

éill in-nahse min hamdan 
ya rabbi bill i8-Sadayid ** 
éill in-nahse min zayid 
ya rabbi bill ig-Zarra 
mani qadir itla* barra 

ya rabbi bill il-qlade ** 
¢ill in-nahse min milade 
ya rabbi bill il-mughar *° 





17 ta cf. Sp. and H,, op. cit., § 79. 

18 gddim is half of a load which hangs on both sides of the animal. 

1° Sgl.: adami. 

2° Exclamation of dissatisfaction when feeling cold. 

*2i,e. mai. Baby language. 

*2 i.e. hurfés ej-Gamal, silybum marianum. 

*3 j,e. hulléd el-biim, euphorbia. 

4 i.e. zandmir. Sgl.: isdad. 

24> glade is a necklace to which coins are fastened. 

°° muqhdr explained as hasabe la qahfit-tabin. Cf. Socin-Stumme, Diwan 
aus Centralarabien, poem 88, note 3b. 
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éill in-nahse min il muhtar 
ya rabbi bill il-hisa 

éill in-nahse min misa 
ya rabbi bill il-ralyin 
éill in-nahse min far‘in 
ya rabbi bill il-qamar 
éill in-nahse min ‘amar 
ya rabbi bill il-misnad 
éill in-nahse min ihmad 
ya rabbi bill il-lattin 
éill in-nahse min sa‘diin 


ya matara billina 

u billi ibSét °° ri‘ina 
ra‘Ina hasan il-iqra* 

la bizra‘ wala biqla‘ 

ihhe ° imbii ** ya he imbia 


yamm *° j]-rét ya dayim 
tisqi zar‘na n-nayim 
yamm il-rét ya taq‘a * 
harrakatna has-saq‘a 
yamm il-rét yi hodbe ** 
harraqatna ha8-Sdbe 
ya hadr yabu-l-‘bbis 
tisqi zar‘na l-yabbias 
billu bab daréu 

ta yuhrut fiddinéu 
billu bab sqifitéu 

ta tuhrut biééiritéu 





2° ibsét, diminutive of bist, is according to muhit el-muhit a wide ‘abd. 
It is a short striped coat, reaching to the knees, with short sleeves, only 
worn by women in the Jerusalem district, where until about forty or fifty 
years ago it was also worn by men as is still done in the Hebron district. 
The Druses on Mount Carmel wear also the bist, cf. ZDPV., vol. 30, p. 167. 

20> yamm cf. Sp. and H. op, cit. § 88. 

7 taqg‘a explained as mus ndfit. 

*° hobe explained as mihwiye “the windy one”; should perhaps be hdb 
“heat of fire.” Designation for wind and dust during hot weather. 
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billina ya ‘aise 

tsabbih darié taiSe 
billina ya mhammadiye 
tsabbih darié matliye 
billina ya fatma 
tsabbih dari¢ zitma ** 
billina ya ‘aise 

ri8Sina bil-miye rSéSe *° 
i8ti u zidi 

u bétna hadidi 
‘ammna ‘atallah 

éasar ig-farra 
raménah barra 

rizqna ‘al allah 


rahat umm il-rét ta t%ib ir-r‘id 
mafgat illa l-qamh til il-qa‘id 
rahat umm il-rét ta tgib il-matar 
magat illa l-qamh til i8-Sagar 
fi bét Sala biqilu 1l-ulad il-hiddawiye t-tilye: 
mar ingila gina laik 
Suhb il-matar dahil laik 
ihna 1l-yém ‘abidak 
miftah is-sama bi idak 
ihhe?® imbi ** ya he imbi 
ida San il-ulad dairin ** sawa birannu hédda min San yithammasu 
udrub bil-fal 
u ‘ala Wah il-af-dal. 
u wahad biqil quddimhim wil-till biqilu warah: ya halali,®* ya 
mili. 
yom it-tinén 
wafét id-dén 





22itma i.e. ‘dime Partic. of ‘dm i.e. melin. 

*° Pun upon the words rissina and reésése. 

*1 lamma bidiru l-uldd u bisiru irannu in-niswan yirkiquhin bil-moie u 
hada fal min San allah yirsil matar u biqilu: 

*2 For hilili. 
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fi ramadan bidiru 1-ulad ‘al-bawab fil-lél u bimdahu u biqilu: 
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u surt aéassir ‘a hali 
Ref: ya halali ya mali 
yom it-talata 

halata zalaita ** 

wislat salati lil-‘ali. Ref: 

yom il-arba‘a 

banét rab‘a ** 

inhaddat ‘aliya la hali. Ref: 


yom il-hamis 
fassalt qamis 
harir mhallat ¢ittani Ref: 
yom ig-Zim‘a 
dawét Sam‘a 
lam‘at lam‘a min quddami. Ref: 


yom is-sabt 
sabbat msabbi 
darabni rabbi la hali. Ref : 


uhé uhé i uhé * 

man hu lana uhé ‘ali lana uhé 

rabbi irziqhum uhé bi‘riyisin uhé 
taht et-tabaga uhé bittib waraga uhé 
fil-qadiis uhé bi‘idd flis uhé 

haqq il-‘artis uhé lagét qutta halali ** 
timSi u tunbuS halali 

nabast ma‘ha halali 

lagét Sdiyil halali. 

és tiStari bu halali 

habbit iqdimi halali 

ya min inaqri8 halali 

‘ali inaqri§ halali 

immeh itnaqri§ halali 

abth inaqri§ halali 





83 For halal; zaldl. 
%4 Of, Sp. and H., op. cit., Vocabularium sub rab«a. 
*° whé imperat. of waha. 








36 
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ahuh inaqri§ halali 
uhteh itnaqri8 halali 
hatu hatu wil-‘arab matu 
wil-bararit aélat igréna. 
in sahhlim hadiye biqilu: 
halaf allah ‘alé¢u u éattir héréu. 
win ma sahhlim§ &i bihdu hiddawiyet hazl: 
balata ‘a balata 
sahibt il-bét darrata 


tahine fdq tahiine 
sahibt il-bét mamhine.** 
mishara ‘al-caslin fié-cittab ow fi8-Surl: 
ya mfallis rowwih ‘ad-dar 
bitlaqi t-tabha ‘an-nar 
bitlaqi %-griSe 
yin‘al abu hal-‘i8e. 


illi biftir ramadan biqilileh: 
ya miftir ramadan ja ‘ayif dinak 
quttitna s-samra tintSil masirinak 
ya muftir Sahr allah siqt ‘alék rgal allih 
siqt ‘alék es-sarrise ** thalli ‘zimak harise. 


RANANI LAL-ULAD IS-SRAR 

min San in-ndm wil-mla‘abe. 

oh minni minni minni 

ya ‘asfirt il-Zani 

ya béda bala bayad 

ya hamra bala hinni. 

‘énak ya habibi nimat 

w‘én il-haqq lam namat 

u la ‘umr Sidde ‘a mahliq dimat 








36 Of, note 40 to translation. 
8e> Explained as médyih. 
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ma ahla layali l-hana rétha damat 

wallah layali l-hana gawim tigi qawam trih 
ama layali i8-Sidde bittal *’ ‘al-magrih. 

oh minni minni minni 

rétak ya habibi ma tribS ‘anni 

win ribt ‘anni btowhiSni ** 

ya rabbi ihalli li iyak twannisni *° 


nam ya habibi nam 
ladbahlak tér il-hamim 

ya haman la tsaddiq Si 
badhak ‘a habibi bass ta inim. 


mitlak ma gaibu *° 

lan inhanu u Sabu 

low bartalu id-daya 

bés ma gabu 

mitlak ma gabu in-niswan 


ya ward mfattih fi bustan \ Refrain: 


mitlak ma bsif 
ya liyit il-harif 
ya lahm id-dani 
fil-waraq malfif. Refrain : 


mitlak ma bara 

yabn il-umara 

racbin il-hél 

u maSyin randara. Refrain : 
had-diye 

fiha qalam widwiye 

wid-diye f il-luhra 

timsik ilgaim il-muhra. Refrain: 
aqra‘ wantaf habib sitto 

rah yitdandaf dowwa* bi&to 7° 








87 bittal instead of bittdal. 

s8IV F. of wahas. 

*? From ’anas. 

«° Gab bi walad “bring forth a child.” 
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nizil ‘as-siiq yitsowwaq 
fab mtabbaq “ yit‘am sitto. Refrain: 


habibi habbéto 
guwa l-hudn hattéto. 


sanninak u tammimak ‘ayiz yocil mam ** 
wil-ale wil-mazzika wihbab immak tiltaém 
sanniinak u tammimak u ‘ayiz yotil buff * 
will ale wil-mazzika wimmak tihla* ‘ad-daff 
sanninak u tammimak u ‘ayiz yotil béd il-gan 
wil-dle wil-mazzika tidriblak bil-hammam. 


win gani habibi idaida ** 
laadbahlo r-raqqida 
wa‘zim ulad il-hara 
waqil ai hadi 1-‘ida 
win gani habibi yimii 
laa‘mallo harif mah&i 
wa‘zim ulad il-hara 
wihlif ana motiléi.*® 
hizzi hizzi ya nahle 
laadbahlié gage u wazze 
dadi ya qrén il-fil 

dadi yislam li hat-til 


hizzi hizzi ya nahle 

éabSet ruzz ya nahle 
hizzi balah ya nahle 
tahti satah ya nahle 


hizzi hizzi ya nahle 

malli gadah ya nahle 
min rabbati ya nahle 
allah a‘taci ya nahle 








“1 Of. note 7 to translation. 

** Children use mam i. e. ‘am instead of Bubz; it is used to designate 
food in general. 

‘? Children language for hubz. 

“* From da’da. 

“° Cf. note 47 to translation. 46 mOCiH i.e. ma Oeil di. 
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AcuaryA, P. K., Indian Architecture According to the Manasara- 
Silpasastra, pp. iv, 268, index: A Dictionary of Hindu Archi- 
tecture, pp. xx, 861, index. Both printed in Allahabad, 
published by the Oxrorp UNIversITy Press, and without 
date (1927 or 1928). 


These two volumes, the latter especially, are monumental works, 
and will be indispensable to every student of Indian architecture 
and realia. Only those who work along these lines will realise the 
great labour involved in the preparation of such books, especially 
when they are almost the first of their kind; the serious study of 
the Indian §tlpa-sadstras has been too long delayed, and a warm 
welcome may be extended to the Professor’s undertaking. The 
author, nevertheless, has neglected a good deal of work that has 
been done in this field; surprising omissions in the references, for 
example, are Rao, Tdlamdna, Jouveau-Dubreuil, Archéologie du 
Sud de l’Inde, and texts such as the Visnudharmottara and Sil- 
paratna. Moreover the author is too little, if at all, acquainted 
with the actual buildings; otherwise, indeed, he could not have 
remarked that the buildings and sculptures of the time when the 
text of the Mdanaséra was composed “have all been destroyed,” 
overlooking the fact that sculptures and buildings of this and 
earlier periods survive in thousands, and that a very great deal 
of exact information about the early architecture can be gathered 
from the Sunga, Kusina, and Andhra reliefs. I have myself in 
preparation a work based on this early material, which can and 
necessarily will be very fully illustrated. Jouveau-Dubreuil had 
the immense advantage of a thorough knowledge of the actual 
architecture, and of personal contact with living sthapatis able to 
explain the meaning of technical terms ; without these qualifications 
Professor Acharya has attempted an almost impossible task, for 
here book-learning, however profound, is insufficient. 

The following notes, however, are meant to be a further con- 
tribution to the subject and an acknowledgment of the value of 
what the Professor has already accomplished, rather than further 
criticism. 
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As of most general interest I would call attention to the items 
Abhasa, Candra-sala, Hasti-nakha, Kutagara, Likh, Linga, Naraca, 
Tula. I should also like to emphasize the fact that a study of the 
early use of the words which later appear as established technical 
terms in the Silpa-Sdstras is of great value for the study of archi- 
tectural history. There is still very much to be accomplished in 
this direction. 


Abhasa: together with ardha-citra and citradbhdsa are completely misunder- 
stood. Neither of these is a material, but as explained by Srikumira, 
Silparatna, Ch. 64, vv. 2-6 (see my translation in the Sir Ashutosh 
Mookerjee Memorial Volume), and by Rao, Elements of Hindu Icono- 
graphy, I, p. 52, citing the Suprabhedigama, a method. Both the 
Manasdara and Suprabhedigama as cited by the Professor himself are 
perfectly clear on the point; as the matter is important, I quote 
the latter: 

Sarvdvayava-sampirnam dréyam tac citram ucyate 

Ardhavayava-samdrsyam ardha-citram caiva ca (sic). 

Pate bhittau ca yo(al) likhyam* citribhasam ihocyate (sic). 
The mistake about dbhdsa has led to the extraordinary view (Dict. 
p. 65, 1. 3) that dlekhya is also a material. Citra, in fact is divided 
into citra, ardha-citra, and citraébhdsa, respectively sculpture in the 
round, reliefs, and painting. In Indian Architecture, p. 70, in the 
same connection sarvdigadrsyamdna, rendered “quite transparent,” 
really means “in which all the parts of the body are visible.” 
Of course, there are many cases where citra by itself is used to mean 
painting, but some of these need critical examination; for example 
citrini mandalani of Cullavagga, V, 9, 2 does not mean “ painted 
circular linings,’ as rendered in S. B. H., XX, but simply “ carved 
bowl-rests.” 

Adhaéra: add the meaning, “ reservoir,” Arthasdstra, III. 8 (Meyer). 


Adhisthana, plinth: Mukherji, Report on the Antiquities of the District 
of Lalitpur, 1899, describes and illustrates the various parts and 
mouldings. A few diagrams of this kind would have greatly enhanced 
the value of the Dictionary. 

Ajira: a courtyard, see Geiger, Mahdvamsa, Ch. XXXV, 3 and transl., 
p- 246. 

Alambana-baha: the balustrade, vedikd, of a stairway, sopdnd, Cullavagga, 
V, 11. Cf. hasti-hasta. Alambana, per se, is the plinth of a railing 
or balustrade. 

Alekhya: not in the Dictionary. See above under adbhdsa. The working 
drawing, on cloth, for the Lohapisida is thus designated in the 
Mahdavamsa, Ch. XXVII, 10. Alekhya-sthana is a space left in a 
manuscript for the subsequent insertion of an illustration. 





1?yal lekhyam. 
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Alinda: balcony, gallery. Cullavagga, VI, 3, 5, glossed pamukha = 
pramukha: ib. VI, 14, 1, described as hatthi-nakhakam, see hasti- 
nakha. In Mahdvamsa, XXV, 3, the rendering of dlinda as “ terrace 
in front of a house door” (Geiger, Mahdvamsa, p. 246, note 2) seems 
very questionable. 


Amalaka: not in the Dictionary, though discussed in the other volume, 
p- 179, where kalaga, “vase” (finial) is misrendered “ dome.” 

Not in the Mdnasdra, and the suggested equivalent mirdhni-istaka 
seems a little questionable. I doubt if an example as finial could 
be cited before the Gupta period, when it can be seen on the reduced 
edifices of the Sarnath lintel (Sahni, Catalogue, pls. XV-XXVI) ; 
but these imply an already well-established tradition. The form is 
already employed architecturally in connection with pilasters repre- 
sented at Amarivati. In Cullavagga, VI, 2, 4 a kind of chair is 
termed dmalaka-vantika-pitham, and this is glossed by Buddhaghosa 
as “having large dmalaka-formed feet attached to the back.” The 
translation “many feet” of 8S. B. HE. XX, 165, cited by Acharya 
without comment, can hardly be justified, though Buddhaghosa’s 
bahupdda suggests it at first sight. Amongst the countless repre- 
sentations of chairs and couches in Indian art of all periods I cannot 
think of a single example with more than four legs. 


Angana: applied to the enclosure surrounding a stipa, i. e. the circum- 
ambulation-platform between the stipa and its railing, Dhammapada 
Atthakathé, 290 (Bk. 21, Story 1, Burlingame, H. O. S., vol. 30, 
p- 175). 

Anidvira: Arthasdstra, II, 3, and III, 8. Meyer renders “ sidedoor,” 
Shamasastry “front door.” In III, 8, the latter meaning would 
seem to be indicated, as only one door is mentioned, and the window 
above it is referred to. In the early reliefs we see no side doors 
to ordinary houses, while there is generally a window above the 
single (front) door. 


Aratni: add references to Kautiliya Arthasdstra, II, 20, with a table 
of measurements practically identical with that of the Mdnasdra. 
In Arthagdstra II, 5, the rain gauge (s.v. kunda below) is to be an 
aratni in width, i. e. 2 spans (vitasti) or 24 angulas. 


Argala: Pali aggala, Simhalese agula, a bolt. See under dvdra, below. 


Arghya: not in the Dictionary. In Mahdvamsa, XXX, 92, Geiger’s render- 
ing of agghiya as “arches” is impossible. Agghiya-panti may be rows 
of garlands or swags, a common enough ornament, or more likely 
rows of vessels of some kind; phalikagghiya must be a crystal dish or 
platter, as it has four corners in which are placed heaps (rdsiyo) of 
gold, gems, or pearls—but more likely we should understand phalak- 
agghiya and translate as “wooden offering table” or “altar.” In 
any case “four corners” has no meaning in connection with any sort 
of known torana. Agghika of Mhv. XXXIV, 73 is more doubtful, 
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perhaps here equivalent to altars or reredos (Sithh. wahal-kad). 
See also agghiya, agghika in P. T. S. Pali Dictionary. 

Aryaka-stambha: not in the Dictionary: but see under dvesanin, below, 
and Dictionary, p. 669. 

Asandi, a throne, seat: Atharva Veda, XV, 3 (see Whitney, in H. 0. 8., 
Vol. VIII), where the various parts are named; the description sug- 
gests the types still seen at Amaravati. 

A detailed nomenclature of seats will be found in Cullavagga, VI, 2. 
Cf. ib., VI, 14, also Brahmajala Sutta, (Dialogues, I, p. 11, note 4). 

Pace 8. B. E. XVII, p. 27, it is by no means demonstrable from 
Jataka I, 108, that dsandi means “cushion”; Cowell’s “couch” is 
undoubtedly correct, and this is the sense everywhere else. To sup- 
pose a chair or couch placed in a cart presents no difficulty. 

Attala: watch-towers or gate-towers, Milindapaiiha, V, 4. Gopuratthd, 
Mahdvamsa, XXV, 30. Gopurattélaga, Uttardédhyayanasitram, IX, 
18, Charpentier, pp. 97, 314. 

Avasaraka: osaraka (Pali) (?that which sheds water) overhanging 
eaves (of a building without verandahs, andlinda), Cullavagga, VI, 
3, 5: glossed as chadana-pamukham, “ projecting from the roof.” 
Osdrake, “ under the eaves,” i. e. outside the house, Jdtaka, 111, 446. 
Cf. modern chajja. 

Avesanin: not in the Dictionary; architect, foreman. Inscription on Safici 
south torana, “Gift of Ananda, son of Viasisthi, dvesanin (rendered 
“ foreman of the artisans”) of Raja Sri Sitakarni” (Marshall, Guide 
to Sanci, p. 48). Ayaka (dryaka)-stambhas dedicated by Siddhartha 
son of Nigacanda, both dvesanins (Burgess, Notes on the Amaravati 
Stupa, p. 56); dvesa is stated to mean a workshop, atelier. 

Ayas: not in the Dictionary. This word is always used for iron (see 
loha, below). Mahdvamsa, XXV, 28, ayo-kammata-dvaéra, “ iron 
studded gate” (of a city); ib., 30, ayo-gulam, “iron balls”; ib., 
XXIX, 8, ayo-jala, an iron trellis used in the foundations of a stipa. 
Reference might have been made to the iron pillars at Delhi and 
Dhar, and the use of iron in building at Konirak. 

Bodhi-ghara, mahdbodhi-ghara: temples of the Bodhi-tree, presumably 
like the many examples illustrated in the early reliefs. No doubt 
a pre-Buddhist form, preserved in connection with the cult of the 
Bodhi tree. See Mahdvamsa, XXXVI, 55, XXXVII, 31, ete.; in the 
former place provided with a sand court, vdlikdtala; ib., XXXV, 89 
angana. Also called a mandapa, ib., XVIII, 63. 


Bodhi-manda(la): is treated as synonymous with vajrdsana, but is really 
the special area within which the vajrdsana is established; see Hsiian 
Tsang as cited by Watters, II, 114, 115. 

Candra (-8élé), etc.: some useful material is contributed towards a 
solution of the problem of the proper designation of the so-called 
“ caitya-window ” (dormer or attic window, gable, etc.), one of the 
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commonest and most distinctive motifs recognizable in Indian archi- 
tecture from first to last. ‘“ Caitya-window ” is unsatisfactory, as the 
form is by no means peculiar to, nor can it have been originally 
devised expressly for caitya-halls; the gable form is derived from that 
of an ordinary barrel-vaulted house end. TJorana is perhaps correct 
in so far as the window is actually an arch, vdtdyana in so far as 
it is a window, but neither is sufficiently specific. The problem is a 
little complicated by the fact that we have to do both with arched 
windows actually admitting air to upper chambers, dormers, or attics, 
with real internal space, and also with similar forms used decoratively 
and placed in series on cornices or similarly used in friezes; but 
the various architectural forms, complete figures, or heads (see also 
gandharva-mukha and grha) which appear framed in the niche formed 
by the window-arch prove that the idea of an opening to internal 
space is always present. The best established word is Tamil kidu 
(Jouveau-Dubreuil, passim), but there seems to be no similar word 
in Sanskrit; kidu means nest, and it applies both to the window 
as an ornament, and to actual pavilions (karna-kidu, Jouveau- 
Dubreuil, Dravidian Architecture, fig. 4). The proper term in Sanskrit 
seems to be candra-Sdla@ (see s.v. in the Dictionary), meaning either 
a gabled chamber on or above the kapota (for which candra is given 
as a synonym), or the gable window itself. In the last case candra- 
§ala should really be an abbreviation of candra-sdld-vatdyana, and 
this seems to be the most explicit designation: “ gable-window” is 
probably the best English phrase, German dachfenster. 

A number of passages seem to show also that gavdksa may be 
synonymous with candra-sdld-vatayana. Thus in Raghuvamsa, VII, 
1l, the gavdksas are crowded with the faces of beautiful young 
women looking out, and ib. XIX, 7, Agnivarman is visible to his 
subjects only to the extent of his feet hanging down from the gavdksa. 
The modern vernacular equivalent is of course jharokhda. 

The many-cusped arch, known to modern Musalman masons as 
piydlidar mihrab, and familiar in Rajput, Mughal, and modern Indian 
architecture, is a development of the “horse-shoe” arch (gable win- 
dow) which has rightly been regarded as of Indian, pre-Muhammadan 
invention (Rivoira, Moslem Architecture, p. 110f); every stage in 
the evolution can be followed. Cusped arches are found already in 
Java by the eighth century (Borobudur); there is an excellent 
example at the Gal Vihiré, Polonniruva, Ceylon. It would take too 
much space to treat this interesting subject at length here, but it 
is worth while to note that Mukherji, Antiquities of the Lalitpur 
District, I, p. 9, gives the Indian terminology; the “parts of the 
so-called Saracenic (five-foiled) arch, are all Hindu.” These names 
are, for the spring of the arch, naéga (cf. néga-bandha in the sense of 
chamfer-stop) ; for the foils or cups, katora; and for the top, cakka 
(? = cilikd, q.v. in Dictionary). 
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Cankrama: cloister, monk’s walk, at first perhaps only paved, later roofed 
and railed (Cullavagga, V, 14, 2, 3). Cankamana-sald, “hall in a 
cloister,” Cullavagga, V, 14, 2 and Mahdavagga, III, 5. 

Cetiya-ghara: in Mahaivamsa, XXXI, 29, and 60, 61, cetiya-ghara is a 
structure built over a stipa, thiipam tassopari gharam. Some have 
seen evidence of such a structure in the still standing tall pillars 
surrounding the Thipirima Diagaba at Anuridhapura, and this inter- 
pretation seems to be plausible, especially as the pillars are provided 
with tenons above. An actual example of a stipa with a roof over 
it, supported by four pillars, can be seen at Gadalideniya, near Kandy, 
Ceylon. The old caitya-halls are also, of course, cetiya-gharas, and 
of these there existed also many structural examples. 

“Thipaghara ... is simply a house over a tope” (Hocart, A. M., 
Ceylon Journ. Science, G., Vol. I, p. 145). 


Channavira: some description might have been given of this very common 
ornament, found from pre-Mauryan times to the present day. See 
Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, I, p. xxxi,and M. F. A. Bulletin, 
No. 152, p. 90. The channavira passes over both shoulders and both 
hips, crossing and fastening in the middle of the breast and middle 
of the back; it is worn by deities and men, male and female, and 
occurs also in Java. 

Citra: art, ornament, sculpture, painting, see above under abhdsa. Citra, 
citra-karma do not always mean painting. Some places where the 
word occurs and has been so translated need reéxamination; for 
example, Cullavagga, V, 9, 2, citréni mandalaéni does not mean 
“painted circular linings,” but rather “carved bowl-rests.” Some 
references should be given to citra-sabha, citra-§ala which are of 
very common occurrence in the sense “painted hall or chambér.” 
The citta-sabha of Jacobi, Ausgewihlte Erzihlungen, p. 39, has a 
high tower (uttunga sihard). Description of a citta-sabha cited 
from the Uttaradhyayana Sitra, Meyer, Hindu Tales, p. 174. Cittd- 
gara, in Sutta Vibhanga, II, 298. 

Ciliké: as something at the top must be connected with ciddé. But in 
Manasaéna, L. 301, (Dict., p. 197), lamba-hdram api ciilikddibhih, 
cilika must be “ bodice,” and synonymous with colaka. 


Daraninavami-sild: not in the Dictionary. A square stone (or rarely 
bronze) slab or box divided into nine compartments in which are 
placed symbols connected with water, the whole being laid below the 
foundations of a temple or below an image (A. 8. I., A. R., 1903-04, 
p. 98, note). This object is known in Ceylon as a yantra-gala, where 
several examples have been found (Parker, Ancient Ceylon, pp. 298, 
658; Mem. Colombo Museum, Series A, I, p. 25). 


Deva-kula: in the Avaddna-Sataka (Feer, p. 98), used of a temple of 
Narayana. See also A. S. I., A. R., 1911-12, p. 124. Devakula of 
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the Naga Dadhikarna, Mathura inscription, Liiders’ List, No. 63. 
Inscription of Lonigobhiki on Mathura dydgapata, see VI Int. Congr. 
Orientalists, III, p. 143. 

Dhavala, whitening: applied to a plastered or other surface, Silparatna, 
Ch. 64. Dhavala-hara, a “ White House,” palace, Haribhadra, Sanat- 
kumdaracarita, 548, 599, 608. 

Drupada: a post, Rg Veda, 3, 32, 33. The whole passage is very doubt- 
ful, but apparently two horses are compared to carved figures of 
some kind (brackets?) upon a wooden post. 


Dvdra; the parts of a door are listed in Cullavagga, V, 14, 3, also ib. 
VI, 2 (not quite correctly translated in 8S. B. H., XX, p. 106), as 
follows: kavdta, the leaves; pitthasamghdta? (= Sanskrit prasthd- 
samghatikd, “upstanding pair”), the door-posts; udukhallika, thres- 
hold; uttarapdsaka, lintel; aggalavatti, bolt-post; kapi-sisaka, bolt 
(-handle); sicika, the pin or part of the kapi-sisa which fits into 
the socket in the bolt-post (cf. sici = cross-bar of a vedikd) ; ghatikd, 
apparently the slot in the bolt-post just referred to; tdlacchidda, 
key-hole; dvitichanacchidda, string-hole; dviiichana-rajju, string for 
pulling the leaves to from outside preparatory to locking. Some of 
these terms occur elsewhere; with reference to a passage in the 
Mahdaparinibbana Sutta where Ananda leans against the kapi-sisaka 
Buddhaghosa is certainly right in glossing kapi-sisaka as aggala, 
for the Sirhhalese agula is big enough to lean against (see my 
Mediaeval Sinhalese Art, figs. 80-82, for illustrations, ib. p. 133, for 
the Sinhalese terminology). As in so many other cases the terms 
are perfectly comprehensible when the objects have been seen as 
represented in relief, or in use, and when the modern technical terms 
are known. 

As correctly observed in 8. B. B., XX, p. 160, dvara is “doorway,” 
“aperture,” always with reference to outer doors or gates of any 
building, or of a city, while kavaéta means the leaves of a door, the 
door itself. 

See also under grha, and cf. Robert Knox’s description of the palace 
of Raja Sirhha II, “stately Gates, two-leaved . . . with their posts, 
excellently carved.” 

Bahi-dudla-sala = bahir-dvdra-sald, “outer room,” “gate cham- 
ber,” Mrechakatika, ITI, 3. 

From RV. I, 51, 14 we get duryo yipah for the door posts, from 
RV. I, 113, 14 até for the door leaves, and from RV. III. 61. 4 a thong 
(syiman) fastening. 

Dvira-baha: door posts, Mahdvamsa, XXV, 38: ayo-dvdra, ayo-kammata- 
dvira, ib. XXV, 28, 29, 32. 

Dvdra-kotthaka, gate house: cittakita dvdra-kotthaka, etc., “a gate-house 





*See S. B. E. XX, p. 105, note 2. 
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with a decorated peak, and surrounded by statues of Indra, as though 
guarded by tigers,” Jataka, VI, 125: cf. Dhammapada Atthakathda, 
Bk. 2, story 7. 

For kotthaka see also Cullavagga, V, 14, 4 and VI, 3, 10; Jataka, 
I, 351 and II, 431; and Meyer, Arthasdstra, p. 75, note 5 (in the 
sense of “shrine”). Kotthaka is usually “gatehouse,” but pitthi- 
kotthaka is “ back-room” in Dhammapada Atthakatha, II, 19. 

In Jataka I, 227, dvdra-kotthaka is, as usual, gate-house, not as 
interpreted in S. B. E. XVII, 219, ‘mansion’ (the ‘mansion’ is ghara 
and it has seven dvdra-kotthakas). 

Gairika: red chalk. Cullavagga, V, 11, 6, geruka, red coloring for walls. 
Medium red color, Silparatna, Ch. 64, 117. Brown, Indian painting 
under the Mughals, p. 124 (used in preparing the lekhani or pencil). 
Used as rouge, Karpiramafjari, III, 18, see H. O. S., Vol. 4, note on 
p. 268. As a pigment, dhdtu-rdga, Meghadiita, 102. Geruka, Oulla- 
vagga, V, 11, 6, VI, 3, 1, and VI, 17, 1. Mahdvagga, VII, 11, 2. 

Ganda-bheranda: insufficiently explained by the cross-reference to stambha. 
The two-headed eagle, a gigantic bird of prey, is first found in India 
on a Jaina stiipa base at Sirkap (Marshall, Guide te Tawila, p. 74). 
In mediaeval art two forms appear, analogous to those of garudas, 
one with a human body and two bird heads, the other entirely bird. 
Connected especially with the kings of Vijayanagar, and appearing 
on their coins, carrying elephants in its claws. Other examples at 
Srisdilam (A. 8. I., A. R., Southern Circle, 1917-18); remarkable 
panels at Koramangala and Belair, Cailukyan (Mysore A. 8. Rep., 
1920, and Narasimachar, Kegava temple at Belir, p. 8). A common 
motif in south Indian jewellery. In Ceylon, see my Mediaeval Sin- 
halese art, p. 85. Cf. also hatthilinga-sakuna, Dhammapada Attha- 
kathad, 1, 164. Further references will appear in the Boston Cata- 
logue of Mughal Paintings. 

Gandha-kuti, see s.v. Kuti. 

Gandharva-mukha: designation of the busts or faces framed in the open- 
ings of kidu, candra-Sdla-vitiyana, or gavdksa, gable windows 
(Jouveau-Dubreuil, Dravidian Architecture, p. 12). Cf. canda-muha, 
s. v. candra-sala. 

Gavaksa: see Candra, Gandharva-mukha, Grha, and Harmya. 

Grha, ghara, dgdra, geha, etc.: there is an excellent description of Va- 
santasenii’s house (geha, bhavana) in the Mrechakatika, IV, 30, seq. 
There are eight courts (paotthéd = prakostha) ;* above the outer door 
(geha-dvdra) is an ivory torana, supported by torana-dharana-tham- 
bha, and stretching up its head (sisa) towards the sky; at each 
side are festival jars (mangala-kalasa)—“ Yes, Vasantaseni’s house 
is a beautiful thing.” In the first court are pdsdda,;panti, rows of 
pavilions, having stairways (sobdma), and crystal windows (phati- 





* Pali pakutta, Cullavagga VI, 3, 5 is rendered “inner verandahs” in 
S. B. E., XX, p. 175. 
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vada = sphatika-vatdyana) with moon-faces (muhe-cande) , or probably 
“faces on the candra,” i. e. gandharva-mukhas framed in the candra- 
$dld-vatdyanas ornamenting the roll-cornice, for which the description 
“seeming to look down upon Ujjayini” would be very appropriate. 
In the third court are courtezans carrying pictures painted in many 
colors, vivihavanni-dvalitta citraphala = vividhavarnikdvalipta citra- 
phalaka. In the fourth court, where music and dancing take place, 
there are water-coolers (salila-gagario = salilagargarayah) hanging 
from the ox-eye windows (gavekkha = gavéksa). 

Tisala’s palace in the Kalpa Siitra, 32, is a vdsa-ghara, dwelling 
place; it is sacitta-kamme, decorated with pictures, and ulloya-cittiya, 
has a canopy of painted cloth (cf. Pali ulloka). 

Milindapatiha, II, 1, 13 has “ As all the rafters of the roof of a 
house go up to the apex, slope towards it, are joined together at it.” 

The famous triumph song of the Buddha (Niddnakathda, Jataka, 1, 
76 = Dhammapada, 154) has “ Broken are all thy beams (phdsuka), 
the housetop (gaha-kiita) shattered”: the housebuilder is gaha- 
kdraka. 

See also Bodhighara, Cetiyaghara, Cittégdra, Dhavala, Kitdgdra, 
Samudragdara, Santhagdara. 


Harmya: ramyam harmyam, a beautiful pelace, Vikrama Carita (Edger- 


ton, text and transl. in H. O. 8. 26, p. 258, and 27, p. 239) has the 
following parts: milapratisthadna, basement; bhitti-stambha-dviara- 
torana, walls, pillars, doorways and arches; Sdlabhanjika, statues; 
prangana, courts; kapdta, folding doors; parigha, door-bars;* valabhi, 
roofs; vitanka, cornices; ndga-danta, pegs; mattavdrana, turrets; 
gaviaksa, ox-eye windows; sopdna, stairs; nandydvartdadi-grha, pavilions 
(?) (see Dictionary, s.v.). Harmikda, the little square structure on 
the top of a stiipa (Divydvadina). A cross reference to rdja-harmya 
should be given in the Dictionary. 


Harmya, dwelling, Atharva Veda, XVIII, 4, 55; RV. I, 121, 1, I, 166, 4, 


VII, 56, 16, ete. 
Savitana-harmya, Raghuvamsa, XIX, 39, “palace with an awn- 
ing”; or perhaps viténa = modern chajja. 


Hasti-hasta, gaja-hasta: amongst innumerable examples might be cited 


one at Naraiyanpur, Burgess, A. 8S. W. I., III, pl. XXXI, 3. Elephant- 
trunk balustrades in Ceylon are et-honda-vel, with the same sense as 
hasti-hasta. 


Hasti-nakha: literally “elephant’s nail.” In Cullavagga, VI, 14, 1 a 


pisida having an dlinda (balcony, gallery), qualified as hatthi- 
nakhakam, is a permitted monastic residence. According to Buddha- 
ghosa’s gloss this means hatthi-kumbha patitthitam, literally “ sup- 
ported on elephants’ frontal globes,” and so to be rendered “ supported 
by pillars having elephant capitals”; and this is plausible enough, 
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But see Parikhd, usually, and perhaps here also, a moat. 
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Entrance of sela-cetiya-ghara at Bedsa: 


hasti-nakha column on left supporting dlinda, 





























RATHA OF NAKULA AND SAHADEVA, MAMALLAPURAM. 


Hasti-prstha construction (cf. back of elephant on left): shows also paijaras, 


and kapotas with kidus. 
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as pillars with elephant capitals, supporting galleries and upper 
storeys, are highly characteristic of early Indian architecture. It 
is true that one hesitates to accept nakha in any other sense than that 
of “nail” or “claw.” But it is possible to retain the interpretation 
“elephant capital” without supposing that nakha = kumbha, for in 
fact the observer, standing at the foot of such columns, e.g. at Bedsa 
(see accompanying Plate), and looking upwards, sees nothing of the 
actual capital, except the under sides and nails of the fore feet of 
the elephants, which project beyond the edge of the abacus, and this 
may well have given rise to the term “ elephant’s nail” as applied to 
elephant capitals. 

On the other hand, hasti-nakha occurring in the Sifupdlavadha, 
III. 68, Sanairaniyanta raydpatanto rathah ksitim hastinakhat ... 
turangaih, “the swift chariots are slowly brought down from the 
hastinakha to earth by the horses,” seems to refer to a place or 
structure on the rampart. Amara’s gloss is pirdvdri mrtkitah “a 
kita made of earth at the city gate.” 

The word also occurs in Kautiliya Arthasdastra, p. 53 of Shamasastry, 
the Dictionary citing only Shamasastry’s translation s.v. grha-vin- 
yasa. Here too, hasti-nakhas are connected with the gate and ram- 
part of a fort. Meyer’s version, p. 71, given here with slight modifi- 
cation, is much to be preferred: “For access, an ‘ Elephant’s nail,’ 
level with the opening of the gateway, and a drawbridge (samkramah 
samharyo); or in case there is no water (for a moat), a causeway 
made of earth.” The hasti-nakha is here then presumably a pillar 
with an elephant capital, standing in the moat, to receive the draw- 
bridge when the latter is let down upon it, or pushed out onto it.® 
It is not impossible that the term hasti-nakha, by an extension of the 
original and strict meaning, had come to be applied also to the draw- 
bridge itself, and even to the causeway. 

The Sifupdlavadha passage would then imply simply the bringing 
of the chariots across the drawbridge, or, as understood by Amara, 
across the causeway of earth which takes its place when there is no 
water; and thence onto the solid ground. 

Cf. Kesanakha-stipa, s. v. Stipa, not explained (Feer, Avaddna 
Sataka, p. 487), but possibly with some reference to a lion capital. 

Hasti-prikaira, see Prakdra. 

Hasti-prstha, gaja-prstha: this appropriate name is applied to the build- 
ings with apsida] structures, common in Pallava, Cola, and later 
Dravidian work (see accompanying Plate). The reference on p. 159 
to Indian Antiquary XII should be corrected to XL. On p. 398 hasti- 
prstha single-storeyed buildings are said to have an “ oval steeple”; 
read instead “apsidal roof.” The Professor elsewhere often refers to 
oval buildings, perhaps meaning apsidal; an oval plan is unknown to 
Indian architecture. 


Quam _— 


* Or, if we read asamhdryo, then supporting a fixed bridge. 
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Jantaghara: hot bath room, Mahdvamsa, XV, 31, not in the Dictionary, 
though described without citation of the term, Indian Architecture, 
p. 14. 8. B. H. XIII, p. 157, note 2. Cullavagga, V, 14, 3 and VIII, 
8, 1; Mahdvagga, 1. 25, 12-13. 

Kadankara, Pali kalingard: plank of a stairway, sopdna, Cullavagga, 
¥, 31,3. 

Kalé: no reference to the kalés; see Venkatasubbiah, A., The Kalas, 
Madras, 1911, and do, with E. Miiller, in J. R. A. S., 1914. The lists 
include such items as nagaramdnam, vatthunivesam, ddrukriyd, etc. 

Kalabhara: artist, expert. According to the Gautama Dharma-sitra, 
VI, 16, the kalabhara who is five years older than oneself should be 
greeted with respect as bhoh or bhavan. Haradatta explains kalda- 
bhara as one who lives by the kalds, i. e. the knowledge of music, 
painting, leaf-cutting and the like. 

Kaficuka: kaicukam .. . silimayan of Mahdvamsa, XXXIII, 25, is evi- 
dently rightly translated by Geiger as “a mantling made of stone” 
(for the Khandhathipa). This must be the correct designation for 
the “casing” and “ casing slabs” of archaeologists. 

Kapota: should be translated “ roll-cornice,” “larmier.” It is the main 
cornice of a building, derived from the edge of the thatch and the 
primitive drip-stone cut above cave dwellings to prevent the rain 
from running in. The synonyms of kapota, candra, lupd, gopdna, 
are significant; see candra-sdlad. The rendering of kapota by “spout ” 
should be avoided. As pdlikd is abacus, kapota-péliké should be a 
fillet above the kapota. Kern is undoubtedly right in rejecting the 
meaning “ dove-cot,” so also in the case of vitanka. Mrcchakatika, 
I, 51 has kavdlapa-vitanka, glossed kapota-pélika uparigrha and 
translated in H. O. 8S. “dove-cot”; “ dove-ridge” would be better. 
In reliefs, birds are commonly represented as perched on roofs and 
mouldings. Utpala’s definition of kapota-pdlikd quoted on p. 111 of 
the Dictionary, amounting to “corbel-ended timbers above the ka- 
pota” is quite intelligible, as these being seen end on, and coming 
between the top of the kapota, and the bottom of the next member 
above (as often represented in the early reliefs), are related to the 
kapota precisely as the abacus is related to the rest of the capital 
below it and the entablature above it. 

Kappiya-bhimi: not in the Dictionary. “Outhouse site,” Mahdvagga, 
VI, 33, 2=S. B. H., XVII, p. 119. 

Karmiara, Pali kamméra, Mahdvagga 1, 48 ete., Sinhalese kammdlar: not 
in the Dictionary. Artisan, smith, ete. Kammdra-bhandu, workers in 
metals, Mahdvagga, I, 48, 1. Highly esteemed by king and people, 
Jataka, III, 281. The viceroy of Krsnariya of Vijayanagar exempted 
kanmdlars from taxation (A. S. I., A. R., 1908-09, p. 184). Prakrit 
kamara, see Charpentier, Uttarddhyayanasitram, p. 351. See also my 
Indian Craftsman, and Mediaeval Sinhalese Art. Kamméara-sala, 
smithy. 
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Karna-kila, “the ear rod, fastened with iron (nails), along the sides of 
a house, and according to which the house is to be built,” Arthaésastra, 
III, 8. Probably the frame-work of four beams which rests on stone 
supports, cf. Mediaeval Sinhalese Art, Pl. VII, fig. 7, at the level of 
the man’s waist. 

Kataka: add, a position of the fingers used in dancing, and seen in the 
hands of images holding flowers. See Rao, Elements of Hindu Icono- 
graphy, I, p. 16; and Mirror of Gesture, p. 31. In this sense, synony- 
mous with simhakarna. 

Kati-sitra: in the sense of girdle, Cullavagga V, 2, 1. Technical terms 
for special forms, ib. V, 29, 2. 

Keytra: armlet, cf. kdyura in Cullavagga, IV, 2, 1, S. B. E. XX, p. 69. 


Khanda, door (the actual leaf or leaves), Arthasdstra, III, 8. Meyer 
makes it a single leaf. Shamasastry renders as equivalent to kavdta; 
the choice depends on the meaning assigned to anidvéra in the same 
passage. The door in any case would open inwards, hence Meyer’s 
rendering with reference to the obstruction of space between two 
houses cannot be quite correct. 

Kificikkha-pasina: Mahavamsa, XXXIV, 69, stones apparently used as 
paving slabs round a stiipa, probably so called as being very smooth 
(cf. Skt. kifijalka, filaments of a lotus). Childers gives the form 
kinjakkha-pasdna. 

Kinkini-jilaya: network of bells adorning a vedikaé, Mahavamsa, XXVII, 
16. Often seen on Bharhut and other early rail-copings. 


Kirti-vaktra: add synonymns kirti-mukha, makara(i)-vaktra, makara- 
patra, simha-mukha; and Sinhalese kibihi, and kdla-makara of Dutch 
archaeologists. The inclusion of the term in the Mdnasdra shows that 
the text cannot antedate the Gupta period, for the makara face as 
the crowning element of a torana is not developed before that time 
at the earliest, the crowning element in earlier types being plain or 
having the form of a trigila or Srivatsa. 

Koéga-grha, store room, treasury: has triple underground cellar with 
many chambers, amongst which is a devatd-vidhdna, or chapel, with 
images of the Vistu-devaté, Kubera, etc., ArthaSdstra, II, 5. 


Kosthagara: a pair of storehouses are referred to by this name in the 
Sohgaura plaque inscription, and illustrated on the same plaque 
(Fleet, in JRAS, 1907). They are described as trigarbha, having 
three rooms; Fleet discusses this at length, but it is evident from 
the illustrations that these rooms are on three storeys, for the store- 
houses are represented as small three-storeyed pavilions; it is true 
that the roof of the top storey is “out of the picture,” but its sup- 
porting pillars can be clearly seen. For another use of garbha as 
designating chambers of a many-storeyed building see under Prdsdda, 
the Lohapisida. See also prakostha, s. v. grha, dvdra-kotthaka, and 
kunda. 
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Kiidu, see s. v. candra-sdala. 

Kumbha (and kalaga): I cannot see any evidence in the texts cited to 
justify the translation “cupola.” The jar in question has actually 
always the form of a jar, and is placed above the dome, cupola, spire, 
amalaka, roof-ridge, or whatever otherwise forms the top of a build- 
ing. Kumbha also=temples of an elephant, see s. v. hasti-nakha. 


Kunda: a bowl used as a rain-gauge (varsamdna) and placed in front 
of a granary (kosthdgara) (Kautilya, Arthagdstra, II, 5). 

Kundikad: should be equated with kamandalu (not in the Dictionary) 
and explained as the water-pot carried by Brahmanical hermits and 
Buddhist monks, and provided with two openings, one a funnel at 
the side for filling, the other at the top of the neck, which is also 
the handle. Many examples have been found on Indian Buddhist 
monastic sites. The kundikd is carried only by deities of ascetic type 
especially Brahma and Siva, and by rsis, and should not be confused 
with the amrta-kalaga, which has only one opening, and is carried by 
other deities, especially Indra and Maitreya. A full discussion of the 
Indian and Chinese forms ‘by the present writer and F. S. Kershaw 
will appear in Artibus Asiae. 

Kitdgdra: regarding the kitdgdra-sdlé in the Mahdli Sutta of the Digha 
Nikdya, Buddhaghosa, Swmangala-Vildsini, p. 309, has the following, 
which I quote here from a letter received from Mrs. Rhys Davids: 
“In that wood they established a Samgha-park. There, having joined 
the kannika (ear-thing, corner of the upper storey) of the pillars 
(thambha, lit. supports) above by the samhkhepa (holding together, 
fastening together) of the kitdgdra-sdla, they made the pdsdda (ter- 
raced or baleonied mansion) like to a mansion of devas. With refer- 
ence to this the Sarhgha-park was known as the Kitaigira-sala.” 
Here, cf. samkhepa with ksepana in the sense of cornice; but I sus- 
pect a reference to brackets connecting pillars and kannikad (the Dic- 
tionary has karnikad = upper part of the entablature) ; such brackets 
are very frequently represented in the early reliefs (Bharhut and 
Sifici). Acharya’s Index has no entry under “bracket,” but there 
must have been a word or words in use for so common a structural 
feature. 

Geiger’s “balconied windows” for kitdgdra in Mahdvamsa, Ch. 
XXVII, is scarcely satisfactory; the pdsdda of nine storeys has 100 
kiitdgdras on each storey, and little pavilions, paijara or (candra) 
-§ala seem to be meant, such as are very common in Pallava archi- 
tecture; e. g. at Mimallapuram, and cf. Jouveau-Dubreuil, Dravidian 
Architecture, fig. 4. The pavilion occupied by the Bodhisattva while 
in his mother’s womb is called a kitdgéra (Lalita Vistara, Ch. VII). 

As Pali panna-kuti and panna-saélé are synonymous designations of 
hermits huts, and as these are always single-storeyed cells, it follows 
that kita-sdld need not be a room on the top of a building. 

I am inclined to suppose that kitdgdra generally means simply “a 
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house with a finial (or finials).” Cf. kita, “ finial” (vase) in inscrip- 
tions cited in Dict., p. 708. Gaha-kita, Jdtaka, I, 76. In Ceylon in 
the eighteenth century the use of such finials was permitted only in the 
case of deviles, vihires, resthouses, and the houses of chiefs of Disiwa 
or higher rank. On this analogy the ultimate meaning of kitdgdra 
would be “honorable building.” In all the early reliefs, palaces, city 
gates, temples, etc., are duly provided with finials, while village 
houses lack them. 
Kuti: not in the Dictionary as a separate word, but cf. gandha-kuti. 


In the Silagava (=—TIésdnabali) ritual of the Grhya Sitras (cita- 
tions in Arbmann, Rudra, pp. 104 ff.) kuti = dyatana in the sense of 
shrines erected for Isina, Midhusi and Jayanta. 

Under gandhakuti add: see full discussion in A. 8S. J., A. R., 1906- 
07, pp. 97-99, with milagandhakuti and Sailagandhakuti cited from 
Sarnath inscriptions. Reference should also be made to the Siafici 
relief, north torana, left pillar, front, second panel, showing the Jeta- 
vana garden with the Gandhakuti, Kosambakuti, and Karorikuti 
(Marshall, Guide to Sanchi, p. 58), “the three favourite residences 
of the Buddha.” Further references: Kern, Manual of Indian 
Buddhism, p. 28; Cunningham, A. S. I., Reports, XI, pp. 80 ff.; Sahni 
and Vogel, Sarnath Catalogue, p. 19, 211; Griinwedel, Buddhist Art 
in India, p. 16. 

In the Manimekhalai the small temple of Campipati, patron deity 
of Puhir, is called a gutikd. 

Kappiya-kuti, vacca-kuti, Cullavagga, VI, 4, 10. 

Lepa: medium, glue, should be distinguished from sudhd, plaster. Vajra- 
lepa, “ adamantine medium,” actually glue, see recipe in the Silparatna, 
Ch. 64 (my translation in Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee Memorial Volume) ; 
Mediaeval Sinhalese Art, pp. 118, 119. Cf. Uttara Ramacarita, III, 
40. 

Sudhda-lepya, plaster and paint, Bodhgaya, 6th-7th century inscrip- 
tion, A. 8S. I., A. R., 1908-09, p. 154. 

Likh: additional to the common meanings is that of “ turning 
ete.). S. B. H., XX, 78, note 3, is wrong in supposing that turning 
was unknown to ancient India. Metal, wood, and ivory are all turned 
at the present-day by means of hand-power devices quite unlike the 
European lathe (see Mediaeval Sinhalese Art, Pl. VI, fig. 4, for 
ivory, and remarks ib. p. 141); turned stone pillars are highly char- 
acteristic of Cailukyan architecture (cf. Rea, Chalukyan Architecture, 
p- 5); and turning is certainly involved in the manufacture of many 
objects represented in early reliefs. It is significant that the Sin- 
halese name of the grooved spindle used in turning is liyana kanda, 
and the word liyana corresponds to likhitum used in Cullavagga, V, 
8, 1 and V, 9, 2 with reference to turned wooden bowls and bowl- 
rests. A meaning, “to turn wood, etc.” should therefore be given in 
Pali and Sanskrit dictionaries under likh. 8S. B. E., loc. cit., trying 


” 


(wood, 
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to escape the meaning “turning” goes so far as to speak of using an 
adze on metal; a comical idea, if regarded from the standpoint of 
practical craft. 

Another reference to turning will be found in the Mahdsatipatthana 
Suttanta (D. N. II, 291 = Dialogues, 2, p. 328), “even as a skilful 
turner (bhamakdra)”; the simile, (“drawing his string out at 
length,” etc.), implies the actually surviving Sinhalese technique. 

Steatite boxes “turned on the lathe,” found at Bhité and assigned 
to the eighth century B. C., are described in A. 8S. J., A. R., 1911-12, 
pp. 43, 93. For some other references to early turned objects see 
Riipam, 32, pp. 122-123. 


Linga: the following references are of interest in connection with the 


Deva-Raja cult in Java and Cambodia: Simpson, in JRAS, 1888 
cites numerous instances and regular practice of erecting lingams 
over the burial places of dead sannyasis. In A. 8. I., Southern 
Circle, 1911-12, p. 5 “ sannydsins are not cremated, but buried, linga 
shrines or brindaivana being raised to mark the spot.” Jb. 1915-16, 
p. 34, quoting S. J. Hp., 1914, “In the case of Sannydsins...a 
raised masonry platform is sometimes set up over the place of burial, 
on which a tulsi plant is grown, or a stone lingam is set up as though 
to proclaim to the world that the body buried below has attained 
to the sacred form of Siva-linga.” E. Carpenter, Light from the 
East, being Letters ... by the Hon. P. Arunachalam, 1927, p. 63, 
quoting a letter from the latter regarding the tomb of his guru, 
“On the site where his body is interred is a lingam to which the 
worship is offered as to the Master.” For the Deva-Rija cult and 
its supposed South Indian origin see F. D. K. Bosch, “ Het Linga- 
heiligdom van Dinaja,” Tijdschr. T. L. en Volkenkunde, LIV, 1924. 


Loha: is not iron, but brass or copper, bronze, etc. I do not think that 


any example of an Indian image made of iron could be cited. The 
roofing of the Lohapisida (Mahdvamsa, Ch. XXVII) was of copper 
or bronze. In Mahdvamsa, XXIX, 11, loha-patta is a sheet of copper 
used in the foundations of a stiipa, but we find ib. 12, ayo-jala when 
an iron trellis is designated. One of the most important architectural 
references to loha is Mahendravarman I’s inscription at Mandagapattu 
(Jouveau-Dubreuil, Conjeevaram Inscription of Mahendravarman I, 
Pondicherry, 1919); here brick, timber, loha, and mortar are men- 
tioned as customary building materials. Copper nails are common 
finds on ancient sites. Other examples of loha will be found in the 
Dictionary under dbhdsa (!). Cf. also Simmhalese pas-lo, an alloy 
of five metals. 


Losta: the use of losta, probably slag, in preparing a kitta-lekhani, should 


be noted (Silparatna, Ch. 64). 


Makara-torana: hardly an arch “marked” with a makara, but one 


springing from two makaras, and usually crowned by a full-faced 
makara or makari. 
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Majfica: cf. tankita majica, stone couch, the altar of a yakkhacetiya, viz. 
the bhavana of the Yakkha Suciloma (Samyutta Nikdya, X, 3, 
P. T. S., ed. p. 207), glossed pdsdna-majica, thus synonymous with 
Sila-patta, see my Yaksas, p. 20, note 3 (veyaddi). 

See also S. B. H., XX, 87, note 2, ib., 168, note 3; and 278, note 3; 
Mahadvamsa, XXVII, 39. Also Geiger, Mahdvamsa, translation, p. 
204, note 3; the text has bodhim ussisakam ... sayanam but this 
means the vajrdsana at the foot of the Bodhi tree (the description 
is of the Maradharsana), certainly not the Parinibbina mazfica. 
Hetthamaica, Jataka, 1, 197, probably the earthen bench outside a 
hut. Majicatthdna, space for a couch, Cullavagga, VI, 11, 3 (Com- 
mentary). Cf. s. v. Patta, Sthdna and Vedikd. Re 8S. B. H., XX, 
278, note 3, I see no reason why the patipddaka of a majica should 
not be fixed legs; no ancient representations or modern examples have 
trestles. The only trestles occur in connection with tables (hattha- 
pitha of Sumangala Vildsini, II, 20, text 1, 163, and as seen on early 
reliefs) and modern danddsana (Mediaeval Sinhalese Art, Pl. X, 1). 
Pitha of the Cullavagga may include both hattha pitha and pdda°, 
tables and footstools, hardly “ chairs.” 

The fact that mafica and pitha were cleaned by beating does not 
prove that they were stuffed or upholstered: the actual support may 
have been made then as now of plaited cane or plaited webbing and 
anyone who has had experience of such beds will realise that they 
frequently need airing and beating. 


Meru: reference should be given to E. B. Havell, The Himalayas in In- 
dian Art, and W. Foy, “ Indische Kultbauten als Symbole des Goétter- 
bergs,” Festschrift Ernst Windisch, 1914. 


Naga-bandha: is said to be a kind of window, and this would evidently be 
a perforated window with a design of entwined serpents; there are 
some in the early Calukyan temples, and one more modern is illus- 
trated in the Victoria and Albert Museum, List of Acquisitions, 1926, 
fig. 74. Cf. Sithhalese ndéga-dangaya. But ndga-bandha also means 
both in Ceylon and in southern India, the stop uf a chamfer (Mediae- 
val Sinhalese Art, pp. 88, 129, and Jouveau-Dubreuil, Dravidian 
Architecture, pp. 10, 25, 42 and fig. 17); this stop often approximates 
in shape to a cobra’s hood. Cf. ndga, s. v. candra-sdld. 

Nagara: add reference to the detailed description of a city in Milinda- 
panha, V, 4 (also ib. I, 2 and II, 1, 9); the terms nagara-vaddhaki,. 
dalha-gopura, gopur-attala, kotthaka, devatthdnma occur. Another 
good description of a city is cited in Barnett, Antagada Dasdo, p. 1, 
from the Aupapdtika Sitra. 

Nagara: the meaning “secular” as contrasted with satya, “ sacred,” 
vainika, “lyrical,” and migra, “mixed,” should be cited from the 
Visnudharmottara, in relation to painting. 


Naraca,. etc.: the Dictionary has only “a road running east.” In the 
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Sthandnga Siitra* we have vajja-risaha-naraya-sanghayane = vajra- 
rsabha-naraca-sanghayane, meaning “with joints firmly knit as if 
by mortise, collar, and pin.” Hoernle, Uvdsagadasdo cites Abhayadeva’s 
Sanskrit commentary, according to which vajja = kilika, risaha = 
pariwestana patta or encircling collar, nédrdya = ubhayato-markata- 
bandha or double tenon and mortise joint, and sarghayana = scarf- 
joint, five kinds being enumerated (for illustration of one see Medi- 
aeval Sinhalese Art, fig. 75). One would have thought that vajja 
simply meant “firmly.” As regards parivestana patta cf. Mahdvagga, 
V, 11, “ Now at that time the Vihiras were bound together by thongs 
of skin,” explained by Buddhaghosa (cited 8S. B. H., XVII, p. 31) 
as referring to the tying together of bhitti-dandakadi “ wall posts, 
etc.” This would seem to have been natural in the case of the wattle 
and daub walls of the simple panna-sdlaés; but we do also find early 
pillars decorated with designs of interlacing ropes or thongs which 
may be vestigial ornament, and the roof of the shrine of the Turban- 
relic at Saiici (south gate, left pillar, inner face) is bound by cross- 
ing ligatures which could only be described as parivestana patta, 
Atharva Veda, IX, 3 refers to the parts of a house that are knotted 
and tied (naddha). A house (Sé/@) with grass sides has beams 
(vamésa), ties (nahana) and binding (praéndha), clamps (samdamésa) 
and “ paladas ” and “ parisvaiijalaya.” See also Upamit. 

Cf. Mediaeval Sinhalese Art, p. 114, “ Nails were not used in ordi- 
nary building, but everything was fastened with rattans and other 
jungle ropes.” This refers to medern village practise. 


Nayanonmilana: p. 88 in Indian Architecture: my detailed account of 
the netra-mangalya ceremony should be cited, Mediaeval Sinhalese 
Art, p. 70 f. 

Paduka: should be cited also in the sense of sacred footprints, used as 
a symbol (Sripdda, Visnupdda, etc.). The vacca-paduka of a latrine 
are also of interest, see 8S. B. H., XVII, p. 24; good examples have 
been found on monastery sites in Anuridhapura. Cf. vacca-kuti. 
Numerous lavatory sites are illustrated in Mem. A. 8. C., Vol. 1. 

Palikad: should be translated “abacus,” with references to Tamil palagai 
Jouveau-Dubreuil, Dravidian Architecture, pp. 10, 25, 42, and fig. 17. 
See also kapota (-pdlikd). 

Paimésu: not in the Dictionary. Not translated where it occurs as a 
permissible building material, Buddhaghosa, Comm. on Cullawagga, 
VI, 1, 2, cited 8S. B. BH. XIII, 174; the other permitted materials being 
brick, stone, and wood. Pamsu, taking all its uses into consideration, 
should here be rendered “laterite,” a common building material 
especially in Ceylon. In Mahdvamnsa XXX, 7-9, where pamsw is used 
in making bricks, the word is rendered “sand” by Geiger; but “ de- 





* Benares edition, p. 413a, cited by Hoernle, Uvdsagadasdo, II, Appen- 
dix, p. 45. 
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composed rock,” “grit,” would be preferable. True sand (vélika) 
would need only sifting, not crushing and grinding as well. In render- 
ing such words some regard must be had both to practical considera- 
tions and to the materials actually available in a given locality. In 
the tropics the country rock decomposes either into true laterite (Sin- 
halese “ cabook”) which is soft when cut, but hardens on exposure; 
or into a friable sandy grit; both of these have their use in building. 
Of course, there are many places where pamsu means simply earth, 
dust, refuse, etc., cf. pamsu-kila, rags from a dust-heap. See also 
Sarkara, s. v. in Dict. and under adbhdasa. 

Paficdngula: hattha-bhitti of Cullavagga, VI, 2, 7 explained by Buddha- 
ghosa as pafcangula bhitti: patcaigulika-pantikd, Mahdvamnsa, 
XXXII, 4; pancangulitale, Aupapatika Sitra, §2. Possibly colored 
impressions of the human hand such as one not uncommonly sees on 
house walls, more likely a five-foliate design such as the palmettes 
which are so characteristic of early Indian decoration. In all the 
above passage we have to do with ornament applied to walls or to 
cloth. Cf. the “ three-finger ornament ” of Annandale, N., Plant and 
unimal designs ... of an Uriya village, Mem. A. S. B., VIII, 4, 
fig. 2. 

Pafijara, which has, like candra-Sdla-vatayana, the double significance of 
“attic” and “dormer window” (see Jouveau-Dubreuil, passim), 
occurs in the latter sense in Jdtaka, III, 379, “ looking down from an 
open window (vatasihapanjarena).” Cf. Mahdvamsa, XXVII, 16. 

Ratha-paiijara, the body of a carriage, Jataka II, 172, IV, 60. 

Parikhéi: Mahdvansa, XXV, 48 timahdparikha, “having a great triple 
moat.” See also under Harmya. 

Patta: no reference to the meaning “ frontlet,” except that under vira- 
patta we find “front-plate.” In the story of Udayana, Jacobi, Aus- 
gewihlte Erzihlungen, p. 32, a sovanno patto is used to cover the 
brand on a man’s forehead and is contrasted with mauda, a turban 
or crown. In Ceylon the gold forehead plate used in investiture» is 
called a nalal-pata, those thus honored being known as patta-bendi. 
In Prabandhacinidmani we get patta-hastin, state elephant; now ele- 
phants do not wear turbans, but do wear jewelled bands round the 
temples. In Brhatsamhitd the section on pattas, which are not worn 
by those of the highest rank, seems to imply the meaning frontlet. 
Even Mahdvamsa, XXIII, 38, dukilapattena vethayilvad may refer only 
to the tying on of a fillet, though “turban” seems plausible. No 
reference to patta in the sense of stone slab, etc. See Mdlawikdg- 
nimitra, III, 79 (silaépattaam), and Hoernle, Uvdsagadusdo, II, p. 
107; sthala (sthdla) as synonym, Mdlavikdgnimitra, IV, 132. Loha-, 
and sajjhu- patta, sheets of copper and silver, Mahdvaynsa, XXIX, 
11-12. Péatika, stone slab at the foot of the steps, Mahdvamsa, XXXI, 
61; other terms current in Ceylon for “ moonstones” are handa-kada 


sin 


pahana (=candra-khanda pdsdna), and irt-handa gala (= sitrya- 
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candra kala). Urdhva-patta, “stela,” should also be noted. Yoga- 
patta is the braid used by hermits to support the knee when seated 
on the ground. Cullavagga, V, 11, pasica-patika, perhaps a “ cupboard 
with five shelves.” See also under ndrdca. 


Phalaka: commonly a panel for painting on. Add: appasena°, a board 


to lean against, when seated on a couch. to protect the walls, Culla- 
vagga, VI, 20, 2, and VIII, 1, 4. Phalakattharasayana, a wooden bed, 
Jaitaka, 1, 304. A kind of cloth, Mahdvagga, VIII, 28, 2 (see note in 
S. B. E., XVII, 246), and Cullavagga, V, 29, 3. See also s. v. Arghya 
and Pralamba. 


Préikdéra: an important reference is misplaced under prdsdda, Dictionary, 


p. 419. The Besnagar inscription (Mem. A. 8S. I., No. 4, pp. 128, 129) 
should be cited (pijd-sild-pdkdra); also Khiravela’s inscription at 
the Hiathigumphai, Udayagiri. The Mahdvamsa, XXV, 30, has 
wcca-pakdra, rampart; ib. XXXIII, 5, hatthi-pdkdra in the sense of 
the basement retaining wall of the platform of a stipa, with the 
foreparts of elephants projecting in relief (see also Parker, Ancient 
Ceylon, p. 284). COullawagga, V, 14, 3 and elsewhere has ittha-, sild-, 
and déru- pdkdras. Other references, Mysore A. 8S. Reports, 1913-14, 
pp. 8, 14 and 1919-20, pp. 2, 3, 5. In Kautiliya Arthasdstra, 53, 
“rampart” rather than “parapets.” Pdkdra = wall round a park, 
Buddhaghosa, Sumargala Vildsini, I, p. 41. 


Pralamba (-phalaka): reference should be made to the illustration of 


a pralamba-phalaka, fig. 94 in my Mediaeval Sinhalese Art, and the 
full explanation of its use there given according to the Sdriputra, 
as the Bimbamdna (see Dictionary, p. 768) is called in Ceylon. 


Praména: the single meaning given, “ measurement of breadth” is in- 


sufficient. Pramdna in the sense of “ideal proportion” appropriate 
to various types is one of the sadanga of painting, given in Yasodhara’s 
Commentary on the Kdmasitra. See also Masson-Oursel, “Une con- 
nexion dans l’esthétique et la philosophie de l’Inde, La notion de 
Pramina,” Revue des arts asiatiques, II, 1925 (translated in Ripam, 
No. 27/28). Pramdna = land area specified in grants, see Thakur in 
Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee Memorial Volume, 1928, p. 80. 


Praisaéda: No reference to the Bharhut relief with inscription Vijayanta 


pasdda, the only early prdsdda identified as such by a contemporary 
inscription; it is a three-storeyed palace (see HIJA, fig. 43); we 
possess so few positive identifications of this kind that none should be 
omitted. The Lohapfisida described in Mahdvamsa, Ch. XXVII, was 
an uposatha house of nine storeys each with 100 kitdgdras “ provided 
with vedikads, and it contained 1000 chambers (gabbha). It was 
covered with plates of copper, and thence came its name” (ib. XXVII, 
42); it was of wood, as it was later burnt down (ib. XXXIII), and 
rebuilt with only five storeys; the stone pillars on which the super- 
structure was erected are still standing at Anurddhapura. The Sat- 
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mahal-pisida at Polonniruva should also be mentioned (HIJA. fig. 
287). See also under grha. 

Punya-sala, -grha: not in the Dictionary. Both have been thought to 
refer to temples, but the meaning dharmagdalé is far more probable, 
as pointed out by Hopkins, Epic Mythology, p. 71 (ib., 70-73 contains 
a very valuable discussion of images and temples as referred to in 
the Epics). 

Ranga, ranga-bhimi, natya sala, preksa-grha, etc.: not in the Dictionary. 
No citation in the Dictionary of the Ndtya-Sdstra, where the con- 
struction of theatres is described at some length, with much use of 
technical architectural terms. A ratga-bhiimi, stage, set up, Maha- 
vamsa, XXXI, 82. Ranga, Jataka II, 152. 

Rathakdra: “ car-maker,” carpenter, not in the Dictionary. A Sidra, but 
connected with Vedic sacrifices; a sndtaka may accept food from one 
(Baudhayana Dh8., I, 3, 5 = 8. B. E., XIV, 159). Much information 
on the social position of craftsmen and related subjects is given in 
my Indian Craftsman, apparently unknown to the author: see also 
karmara and dvesanin, above, and riipakdra, below. Rathakdra in 
inscription of Viripiksa I, A. 8. J., A. R., Southern Circle, Epigraphy, 
1915, p. 106. 

Ripakara: sculptor, not in the Dictionary. But the Silpin Rimadeva, 
son of the raipakdra Suhaka, inscription at Dhar, A. 8S. I, A. R., 
1903-04, p. 240, is cited under Raimadeva. Reference should be given 
to Sivamitra, a sela-ripakdra of Mathura, mediaeval inscription at 
Sravasti, A. 8. I., A. R., 1908-09, p. 133. For Buddha-rakkhita, a 
ripakdadraka, see Cunningham, Bharhut, inscription No. 42. 

Sabhi: the Bharhut relief with inscription Sudhammé Deva-sabha, a 
pillared circular shrine with cornice and dome is not cited (HIJA, 
fig. 43). See also Samyutta Nikdya, XI, 3, 5 = Kindred Sayings, I, 
p- 307, and Digha Nikaya, II, 207-209. 

In Jataka VI, 127, the Sudhamma-sabha of Indra has octagonal 
columns (atthamsa sukaté thambha). The description of the heavenly 
sabhas in Mbh. II, 6-11, is altogether vague. 

Sahasra-linga: not a “ group” of a thousand phalli, but one lingam with 
a thousand facets, representing a thousand lihgas. A good example 
at Srisailam, A. S. J., Southern Circle, 1917-18, Pl. V. 

Samudragara: a summer house by a lake, Mdalavikdgnimitra, Act IV. 
Samuddavihara, a monastery on a river-bank, Mahdvamsa, XXXIV, 
90. Samuddapanna-sdlaya, ib. XIX, 26, a hall built on the sea-shore. 
Cf. the pavilions on the bund at Ajmer, and the island palaces at 
Udaipur. 

Santhagdra: “ mote-hall,” with a central pillar (majjhima-tthambam), 
Digha Nikaya, III, 209 =S. B. B., IV, 202. 

Silpa: in the Atharva Veda, a “work of art” (Bloomfield, Atharva Veda, 
p. 70). 
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Silpa-sastra: Hsiian Tsang’s reference to five vidyds, of which the Silpa- 
sthana-vidyd is one, is important as proving the existence of technical 
works on Silpa in his day (Beal, Records, I, p. 78). The much earlier 
Sulva Sitras are effectively Silpa-Sdstras, though not actually so 
designated. 

Sivikd-garbha, sivikd-gabbha: an inner room shaped like a palankeen, 
Cullavagga, VI, 3, 3. Glossed by Buddhaghosa as caturassa, four- 
sided. What may be meant may be gathered from the elaborate 
sivikds represented in Amaravati reliefs, where their design is quite 
architectural (Burgess, Buddhist stupas of Amaravati and Jaggayya- 
peta, Pl. XI, 2 and p. 55, and Pl. XI, 1). 

Sopdna: see s. v. dlamba-baha, harmya, hasti-hasta, kadankara, patta. 


Sreni: that painters were organised in guilds is apparent from Jacobi, 
Ausgewiéhlte Erzihlungen in Mahédrastri, p. 49, where the painter 
Cittaigaya, “ working in the king’s citta-sabha” belongs to a sem of 
cittagaras. It is of interest that his daughter Kanyamafijari also 
paints. See also list of 18 guilds in Jétaka, VI, 22: other references 
s. v. seni in P. T. 8. Pali Dictionary. 

Srivatsa (sirivaccha): also characteristic for Mahavira. The cruciform 
flower is the later form only; in the Kusina period it is what numis- 
matists have called a naga or shield symbol (good illustration on a 
coin, Rapson, Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, pl. VIII, 207, reverse, 
and on Mahavira’s breast, Smith, Jaina Stupa of Mathura, pl. XCI, 
right) ; the development of the early form into the later can be traced. 
Also cf. Hopkins, Epic Mythology, p. 205. 

Sthana: the sense of pose, stance, is not given. Five sthdnas (frontal, 
three-quarter, profile, etc.) are defined in the Silparatna, Ch. 64, and 
thirteen in the Visnudharmottara (see translation by S. Kramrisch, 
2d edition, 1928). Mahdsthdna, sacred area, inscription of Mahipala. 
Samvat 1083, A. S. I., A. R., 1906-07, p. 99: Ndgendrasya.... 
Dadhikarnnasya sthane silapatto, Mathura inscription Liiders’ List 
85, Ep. Ind. I, 390, no. 18, cited Mem. A. 8. I., Vol. 5. 


Stipa: no description of the component parts is given: they are sopdna, 
anda, medhi or garbha, harmika, yasti, chattravali, varsa-sthdla or 
amrta-kalasa. There should be mention of the synonym dégaba (dhatu- 
garbha), and of edika and jaluka by which names Buddhist relic 
shrines are referred to in the Mahabharata (3, 190, 65 and 67). The 
detailed description of a stipa in the Divydvaddna, p. 244, sum- 
marised by Foucher’ L’Art gréco-bouddhique ... I, p. 96, and the 
detailed account of the building of a stipa in Mahdvamsa, Chs. 
XXVIII, seg. should be referred to; also the full account in Parker, 
Ancient Ceylon. The latter quotes a Sanskritic-Pali text defining 
the shapes and proportions of ddgabas, from the Waiddydnta-pota 
(or Vdijayantaya) a silpa-Sastra well known in Ceylon, but not men- 
tioned in the Dictionary. The Avadana Sataka mentions three kinds 
of stipas—gandhastipa, keSanakhastipa, and stipa—the latter being 
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the regular dhdtu-stipa for funerary relics. The Dhammapada 
Atthakathé, XXI, 1-290, H. O. 8., Vol. 30, p. 175, has a thipa built 
over the body of a Brahman’s son who had become a Buddhist monk. 
Were stiipas ever erected by others than Buddhists or Jainas? In 
Kafgyapa’s Conversion at Sfafici (east gate, left pillar, inner face, 
third panel) a railed stipa forms part of the Jatila drama: so also 
at Amarivati, Fergusson, Tree and Serpent Worship, Pl. LXXXVI. 

Stipika: cetiyasise kiritamw viya kanakamayam thipikam ca yojetva 
(Attanaguluvamsa, Alwis, IX, 7). Dome of a palace, Mahdvamsa, 
XXXI, 13, with above reference (Geiger). 

Cf. silathipaka, Mahdvamsa, XXXIII, 24, “a little stone stipa,” 
probably actually the stipa of H. I. I. A., fig. 292. But the usual 
meaning of stipikd (as given in Dict.), is “dome.” I do not think 
this terminology implies a derivation of the dome from the stipa, 
but only a resemblance of form. Granting the recognized resem- 
blance, however, the point is of interest in connection with the origin 
of the bulbous dome, for many early stipas are markedly bulbous. 
Some Pallava temples have bulbous domes, and even the dome of 
H. I. I. A. fig., ca. 200 A. D. almost exactly follows the shape of the 
slightly swelling anda of the stipa of ib. fig. 146. 

Sulka-salé: a toll-house, Divydvadina, 275, seq. Sulka-sthdna, Artha- 
Sdastra, II, 3. 

Tala-ména: here reference should be made to many published accounts, 
e. g. Rao, Talaména, my Mediaeval Sinhalese Art, Ganguly, Orissa 
and her Remains. On pp. 230, 233, what part of the body is the 
“ hiccough? ” 

Trnacchadana, Pali tina-cchadana: “thatch,” Cullavagga, passim. In 
Atharva Veda, IX, 10, 11, the thatch is called a thousand-eyed net 
stretched out like an opaga on the parting (visuvant, here = ridge- 
pole). See also Upamit. 

Tula: the meaning “ well-sweep ” should be added (Cullavagga, V, 16, 2) ; 
two other means of raising water are mentioned, loc. cit., viz. karaka- 
tanka literally “ pot-edge” or “ pot-ridge,” probably the “ Persian” 
water-wheel, and cakkawattaka, wheel and axle. All three are still 
in common use. 

But is karaka-tanka really distinct from kara-kataka, a hand wheel 
for drawing water? 

Upamit, ete.: RV. I, 59, 4 and IV, 5, 1; AV, IX, 3, 1. See Bloomfield, 

Atharva Veda, II, 185, 195; Whitney, Atharva Veda, 525; Zimmer, 

Altindisches Leben, Ch. V; ete. 

The whole terminology of the sald is difficult, but the rendering of 
upamit as (sloping) buttress (by Bloomfield and by Zimmer) is ex- 
tremely implausible and almost certainly an error. I suggest upamit 
= plinth or pillar base; such bases were probably, as at the present 
day, of stone, as a protection against white ants.’ Then pratimit 


t 





* Cf. Mediaeval Sinhalese Art, p. 129, fig. 72, and pl. VII, fig. 7, “ Wooden 
pillars often rest on a stone base as a protection against white ants.” 
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(= sthiina) are the main upright wooden pillars (corner pillars) set 
up on the upamit; parimit, the horizontal beams of the framework, 
connecting with the pratimit by means of mortices or dovetails 
(samdamsa);* paksa, perhaps the wall plates; vaméa, the bamboo 
rafters. The roof (chanda) is thatched with straw or reeds (trna): 
the cut ends of the reeds may have given rise to the designation 
“thousand eyed” of AV. IX, 3, 8. Palada (bundles of grass or reeds, 
according to Zimmer) and parisvanjalaya I cannot explain. 

The Sikydni, ropes “tied within for enjoyment,” may have served 
as partitions, to be hung with cloths so as to divide the interior into 
separate rooms; the Sinhalese pilivela is used in this way, and I 
remember to have seen an ornamental example carried by a party of 
travellers for use in a public resthouse to secure privacy. 


Vajrasana: “diamond throne,” though well-established, not a good ren- 


dering; “adamantine throne” would be better. See E. Senart, 
“Vajrapini dans les sculptures du Gandhara,” Congr. Int. Oriental- 
istes, Alger, 1905, Vol. I, p. 129. Bodhi-pallamka in the Niddnakatha, 
Jaitaka, I, 75, is an interesting synonym. The Buddha’s dsana at 
the Gal Vihairé, Polonniruva, Ceylon, is decorated with actual vajras, 
but this probably represents a late interpretation of the term; I 
know no other instance. See also Bodhi-manda and Maijca. 


Vana-lathi, rafters or reepers? As a protection against the rain, the 


vanalathi (of a house, grha) are to be covered over with straw (kata, 
here thatch rather than straw mats), ArthaSdstra, III, 8. Cf. Yatthi- 
vane. 


Vapra: in Kautiliya Arthasdstra, 51, 52, vaprasyopari praikdram; “ gla- 


cis” rather than “ rampart,” which latter rises above the vapra. 


Vardhaki: I cannot think of any case where the vardhaki, Pali vaddhaki, 


is specifically a painter. The usual meaning is architect, artisan. 
Cf. nagara-vaddhaki, the architect of a city, Milindapanha, II, 1, 9. 
In Mahdvamsa, XXX, 5, the 500 itthakd-vaddhaki are certainly not 
all “ master-builders ” as rendered by Geiger, but rather brickmakers 
or bricklayers; even the vaddhaki who is their spokesman, ib., 12 is 
hardly more than primus inter pares. Vaddhai, architect, one of the 
14 ‘ jewels’ of a Cakravartin, Uttarddhyayanasiitra commentary, cited 
Charpentier, p. 321. Numerous designations of craftsmen will be 
found in the satapatha Braihmana list of symbolic victims of the 
Purusamedha (8. B. #., XLIV, 413-417). 








we 


8 Mediaeval Sinhalese Art, loc. cit. (p. 129), “ where the whole building 
rests on low stone pillars, the wood pillars are mortised into huge beams 
forming the framework of the floor.” 

Vedic parimit and Sanskrit karna-kila seem to designate such foundation 
beams; Vedic paksa and Sanskrit karnikd the wall plates forming the 
framework of the roof. Where we have to do with a colonnade rather 
than a wall, karnika is of course ‘ entablature.’ 
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Vardhamana: add “ powder-box,” one of the astamangala of the Jains. 
Early illustrations, Smith, Jain Stupa of Mathura, pl. VII; later, 
Hiittemann, “ Miniaturen zum Jinacarita,” Baessler Archiv., 1913, 
fig. 1. Vardhamdna-grha, Uttaraédhyayanasitra, IX, 24. 


Vastra-nip(y)a: is not “a jar-shaped ornament of a column,” but the 
knotted band or ribbon which so often encircles the pirna-kumbha 
which forms the base or capital of a column, and the Manasira text 
cited (kumbha-madhye, etc.) is perfectly explicit on this point, “and 
in the middle of the pot (i. e. round the belly) let there be added a 
colored band of cloth as a protection.” This use of a string or band 
as protecting charm or “fence” is of course well known in many 
other connections. 


Vastu, add the meaning “ real estate” (Meyer, “ Liegenschaft ”): “ Vastu 
includes houses, fields, groves, bridges (or ghdts, setu-bandha), ponds, 
and reservoirs,” Arthasdstra, III, 8. 


Vatayana: the Dictionary citations show that in the éilpa-Sdstras types 
of vdtdyana are differentiated by preceding qualifying adjectives 
denoting the pattern of the grille or openwork screen. In the light 
of this fact, and of the varieties of windows represented in reliefs 
and the types still in common use, the three designations in Culla- 
vagga, VI,2,2 are perfectly intelligible: vedikd vatapana is a window 
with a rail-pattern grille; jala-vatapdma is one with a trellis grille, 
lattice; saldka vdtapdna, one provided with upright turned pillars 
or bars (not “slips of wood”). Buddhaghosa glosses saldka as tham- 
baka. For turning, s. v. likh. 


Vedi, vedika, ete.: veiyd of Jacobi, Ausgewdhlte Erzihlungen, p. 49, must 
be marriage pavilion rather than balcony, as marriages always take 
place in special temporary pavilions erected ad hoc. 

In the common sense of railing, the Mahdsudassana Sutta, I, 60, 
gives the component parts, viz. stambha (uprights), sici (cross-bar), 
usnisa (coping), and these words often occur in Prakrit forms in the 
early inscriptions: also plinth, dlambana. In Mahdvamsa, XXXV, 2, 
muddhavedi is the railing of the harmika, pddavedi the railing on the 
basement level of a stipa; ib. XXXVI, 52 and 103 has pdsdna- and 
sila-vedi, “ stone railing” (round the Bodhi-tree) rather than “ stone 
terrace ” as interpreted by Geiger, p. 296. 

Mahadvamsa, XXXII, 4, vedikd represented in a painting. Alamba- 
baha, the vedika of a sopdna, Cullavagga, V, 11, 6 ete. See also 
kinkini-jalaya. Cross references to p(r)dkdra and bhitti, should be 
given; cf. bhitti-vedika of Mdlawikadgnimitra, V, 1, where it is built 
round an asoka tree. 

The very curious use of vedikd to mean a mode of sitting (dsana) 
is noted by Charpentier, Uttarddhyayanasitram, p. 371. 


6 
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Vidyut-latad: Pali, vijjul-laté, Mahdvamsa, XXX, 96, the Commentary 
having megha-laté néma vijju-kwmariyo, “the cloud-vines called light- 
ning maidens.” Real lightnings are evidently intended, not mere 
zigzag lines as rendered by Geiger. Representations of clouds and 
lightning are very characteristic of Indian painting; certain rooms 
in the old palace at Bikanir, entirely decorated with a frieze of 
clouds, lightning, and falling rain may be cited (see my Rajput 
Painting, Pl. VII). The form vijju-kum4riyo is interesting, as the 
lightning is similarly always feminine in relation to clouds in rhe- 
toric, and cf. Yajur Veda, IV, 1, 11, Jadtaka, V, 407 and Mrechaka- 
tika, V, 46. 

Vimana: reference should be made to the long and excellent discussion 
of this word in the P. T. 8. Pali Dictionary. 

Vind: as this word and also karuna-viné are separately rendered “ flute,” 
there can hardly be a misprint; the proper word is, of course, lute. 
Two forms are found in the early reliefs, one like a harp, the other 
like a Japanese biwa. So far as I know the southern vind with 
two large gourds as sounding boxes can be seen first in the paintings 
at Elira. The parts of a vind are named in Milindapaftha, II, 3, 5; 
see also P. T. S. Pali Dictionary s. v. 


Historical Architects, add: 


- Ananda, son of Vasisthi, as above, s. v. dvesanin. 

Balaka, pupil of Kanha, maker of a sdlikd at Kondafie, and one of the 
earliest craftsmen known to us by name (Burgess, Report on the 
Buddhist Cave Temples, 1883, p. 9). 

Bammoja, western Calukya inscription. Bammoja was “a clever archi- 
tect of the Kali age; the master of the 64 arts and sciences; clever 
builder of the 64 varieties of mansions, and the inventor (?) of the 
four types of buildings called Niagara, Kalinga, Dravida, and Vesara ” 
(A. 8. I., A. R., 1914-15, Pt. I, p, 29), The description of Kalinga 
as a style is cited in the Dictionary from the Mdnasdra. 

Dipa, builder of the Caumukh temple at Ranpur; belonged to the Sompura 
class of Brahman architects, whose ancestor is said to have built the 
temple of Somnath-Mahideva at Prabhis-Pattan. The Sompuras, 
not mentioned in the Dictionary, are said to have built many temples 
in Gujarat, to have been at Abu, and to possess MSS. on architecture. 
One, Nanni-khummi, was in charge of repairs at Ranpur; another, 
Keval-Rim constructed temples at Ahor (D. R. Bhandarkar, 
“Chaumukh Temple at Ranpur,” A. 8. I., A. R., 1907-08). 

Jaita, etc.: an inscription on the window of the second storey of Rana 
Kumbha’s kirtistambha at Chitor (A. D. 1440-49) mentions the 
architect of the building, and his two sons Napa and Pufija. On 
the fifth storey are effigies of the two last, and a third son, Pama. 
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Another inscription at Chitor mentions the fourth son, Balrija. See 
A. 8. I., A. R., 1920-21, p. 34, 


Sidatha (Siddhartha), son of Nagacana, as above, s. v. dvesanin. 
Sivamitra, as above, s. v. ripakdra. 


Mallikarjuna Chinnappa, builder of the Virabhadra temple at Chikkabal- 
lapur, Mysore, died 1860; there is a tomb (gaddige) in a building 
to right of the temple. 


Treatises on architecture: 


Bimbaména;: known in Ceylon as Sdriputra. Add reference to trans- 
lated passages in my Mediaeval Sinhalese Art. 
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BRIEF NOTES 





The marriages of Hosea 


The old controversy whether the two marriages of Hosea nar- 
rated in Chapters 2 and 3 were real or symbolical is still far from 
being settled. The question is of long standing, and goes back to 
a, time not much later than the fixing of the canon of the Old 
Testament. Even the medieval Jewish interpreters are divided on 
the question. Thus Rashi referring to a passage in the Talmud 
(Pesihim, fol. 89) takes the first marriage as a fact, yet mentions 
the opposite view of the Targum. Ibn Ezra is most emphatic in 
denying real marriage, and is upheld by Kimhi. Maimonides 
(Guide, II, Ch. 46) classes it with the prophetic visions discussed 
in the same chapter. Among modern critics Eichhorn, de Wette, 
Bleek, Keil, Reuss, and Kénig hold the symbolical opinion, while 
most followers of the younger school support literal interpreta- 
tion. Marti and Cornill, too, accept this view in spite of the sym- 
bolical names of the children. Orelli and Harper follow suit, their 

-Imain argument being derived from the circumstance that the name 
Gomer, daughter of Diblaim, admits of no allegorical explanation. 

In connection with this it should be remembered in the first 
instance that idolatry is generally alluded to in the Old Testament 
in expressions of unchastity. The identity of Ba‘al with bdsheth 
is striking enough, and the erratic character of Ba‘al Pe‘ér (Numb. 
25, 3; cp. Hosea 9, 10) speaks for itself. In biblical law fornica- 
tion, as in Numb. 25, goes, as a rule, hand in hand with idolatry, 
and incurs death penalty. Such passages are Levit. 20, 5, “to go 
a whoring after Moloch,” or dbhdth, and many others. Every 
unchaste woman, whether spinster or married woman, was a 
gedéshah, and was not suffered to exist. 

These negative arguments can be strengthened by others of a 
positive character, viz. the names as well as the gifts to the two 
women. As to Gomer the Hebrew dictionaries give no clue beyond 
stating that she was the wife of the prophet. The usual derivation 
of the word from 4} to finish does not lead far, but if we turn 
to the dialects we find that qutl forms of the root in Mishnic 
Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, Targum and Talmud offer the meaning 
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of burning coal, and I do not see that we may not apply this to 
biblical Hebrew. If this be so the name of the woman would fairly 
stand for burning passion—a fitting symbolical name for Hosea’s 
alleged wife. As to O35 and OD wyN (pressed figs and 
pressed grapes) the shapes of both recall the testicles, and were 
therefore befitting gifts to a gedéshah. In connexion with this we 
should consider 5>yw~ (cluster of grapes) not derived from 5>y, 
as in most dictionaries, but from JwN* with a liquid 5 added as 
in sD. The affinity of the vine and its fruit with obscenity in 
biblical phraseology is further illustrated in Ezekiel 8. 17 where 
m-)o7 is but another term for the membrum virile. 

I do not think it assuming too much if I offer these remarks as 
strengthening the symbolical conception of the marriages as sug- 
gested by the authorities mentioned above. At the outset one does 
not see why the prophet in castigating the carnal idolatry of the 
aristocracy should have been condemned to lead a life of misery at 
the side of one wife after another who was the embodiment of sin 
and shame. 

Hartwic HIRSCHFELD. 

University of London. 


A Syntactical Shift in an Avestan Passage 


In the third line of Yasna 49. 4, there is a curious variation in 
words which denote contrasted ideas, and apparently should be in 
the same case: 


yaésim noit hvarstais vas duzvarsta. 
The obvious meaning is “(those not tending cattle,) of whom 
not the good deeds, but the evil deeds prevail.” But hvarstais is 


manifestly an instrumental form, while duzvarsta is nominative 
(or accusative).1 The usual interpretation? accepts the instru- 





1See my Sketch of Hebrew Grammar, p. 149; and the Dictionary of 
Driver, Skinner, etc. 

2 Note that in the Avesta a neuter plural subject takes a singular verb, 
as in Vedic Sanskrit and in Greek: Reichelt, Awestisches Elementarbuch, 
§ 619. 

* Jackson, JAOS, 15, lvii; Bartholomae, Die Gatha’s des Awesta, 1905, 95. 
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mental here as used for the nominative,* but such a use in the 
Gathas, the earliest texts of the Avesta, has been called into ques- 
tion by Meillet.* Moulton® follows the usual version, but with 
reserves, suggesting as a possible better alternative “whose good 
deeds do not outweigh their ill deeds.” Some of the best manu- 
scripts * do indeed have duzvarstais for the final word of the line, 
which makes the parallelism perfect; but with this reading there 
is still the dubious use of the instrumental as nominative in such 
an archaic text, and it is easy to see how duzvarstd, which also is 
given by excellent manuscripts, could have been assimilated in 
ending to hvarstas, while the loss of the two final letters from an 
original duzvarstais contravenes the principle of the lectio diffi- 
cilior. It is desirable, then, to interpret the verse according to the 
reading given at the beginning of this note. 

Perhaps assistance can be got from a somewhat similar passage 
in the introduction to the Hitopadega: ? 


varam ekd guni putrd na ca mirkhasatair api 
eka§ candras tamo hanti na ca taérégandir an 


“ One virtuous son is the best thing, and not by hundreds 


of fools even; 
One moon drives off the darkness, and not by swarms 


of stars even.” 


The change from the nominative to the instrumental in these 
lines is striking, and we must suppose an ellipsis of some sort, 
unless the text be corrupt; but the text as here given has the best 





® Reichelt, § 427. 

*Trois Conférences sur les Gathas de Avesta, 46. 

5 Harly Zoroastrianism, 380 and ftn. 

*Geldner, Avesta (known as the Neue Ausgabe), ad loc. 

7 Quoted in Lanman’s Sanskrit Reader, p. 18, lines 2-3. Variant textual 
readings are given in Béhtlingk, Indische Spriiche, 3, 272-3, No. 5971, with 
ftn. Lanman supplies tamo hanyate in the second line, and explains the 
first line as follows: “The best thing is one good son; but not with hun- 
dreds of fools (is there any profit).” In this he agrees with the critical 
edition of Schlegel and Lassen, part 2, p. 9, note to Sloka 16 (Bonn, 1831), 
but he adds some corroborative material. The interpretation given by 
J. S. Speijer, Sanskrit Syntaw, 190, n. 1 (Leyden, 1886), identical with 
the translation of Wilkins (Bath, 1787), is unconvincing, since no paral- 
lels are adduced. 
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manuscript warrant. The second line can easily be justified by 
supplying tamo hanyate or tamo hatam: “One moon drives off 
the darkness, and not by swarms of stars even (is the darkness 
driven off).” In the first line, the supplying is more difficult, and 
there is a likelihood that corruption has crept in. Perhaps the 
nominative mirkhasatany api, for which there is some manuscript 
authority, was altered to agree formally with the second line. 

On the basis of the change of voice in the second line of this 
stanza, however, I wish to suggest that the Avestan passage also 
contains a change of voice, although in it the implied verb comes 
first, which the nominative with the expressed verb follows. The 
difficulties then disappear, and we have the following English 
phrasing, which, though awkward, is entirely intelligible: “(those 
not tending cattle,) of whom not by the good deeds (is it pre- 


vailed), but the evil deeds prevail.” 
RoLanp G. KENT. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Mudra, mudda 


Dr. Otto Francke, in ZDMG, 46, 1892, has an elaborate article 
entitled Mudra = Schrift (oder Lesekunst) ?, in which he tries to 
prove that mudda in the Milindapafiha (where it must be con- 
fessed the word has been unsuccessfully translated by Rhys Davids, 
SBE 35, pp. 6, 91, 247) means script, or when cited with lekha, 
in lists of the stppds, as reading in distinction from writing; and 
he draws some far-reaching conclusions. 

This view seems to me very far-fetched and quite implausible; it 
would never have occurred to anyone familiar either with Indian 
dramatic technique or with Indian iconography. As a matter of 
fact, the interpretation of the Sinhalese commentator quoted in 
SBE 35, p. 91, note (hastamudra Sdastraya) is at once correct and 
intelligible; a rendering mudré=“sign language” or “hand 
gesture ” is appropriate to all the passages of the Milindapafiho in 
question, and we know from other sources that in early India a 
sign language of the hands was considered an art or accomplish- 
ment with which an educated person should be familiar. 

To make assurance doubly sure we have a Jataka passage in 
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which the term is illustrated by examples. In Jataka 546 (Cow- 
ell’s translation, VI, p. 364) we find the following (I quote the 
quite satisfactory rendering of Cowell and Rouse): The Bodhi- 
sattva, seeing a woman suitable to be his wife, reflected, “‘ Whether 
she be unwed or not I do not know; I will ask her by hand gesture 
(hatthamuddaya) and if she be wise she will understand.’ So 
standing afar off he clenched his fist (mutthim). She under- 
stood that he was asking whether she had a husband, and spread 
out her hand ” to signify that she had not a husband. 

It need only be remarked that in abhinaya books (see, e. g., in 
my Mirror of Gesture, p. 30) one of the meanings of the Sikhara 
hand, which is the same as the musti hand, but with the thumb 
raised, is precisely “ husband.” The outspread hand (patdka hand 
of the abhinaya books) can well be understood to mean “ empty ”; 
the nearest meaning given in the Abhinaya Darpana is “ having no 
refuge,” which would not be inapplicable to the case of a woman 
without a husband. So it is evident that the Bodhisattva was 
already using an established and conventional sign language of the 
hands, and this is what mudd4, as an art or accomplishment, always 
means. Nata-siitras, which must have dealt with the expression of 
‘ideas, etc., by means of formal gesture, are mentioned as early as 
in Panini. Needless to say, this conventional sign language of 
the hands, whether in actual use by living persons, or in the more 
limited range of iconographic usage, must have been based on a 
natural and spontaneous language of gesture; even today the com- 
mon mudrdas of the hieratic art, e. g., vyikhyana mudra (often 
called vitarka) can be observed in the course of a conversation, 
whenever a point is made. 

I append a list of some other references to the language of 
gesture: Dracott, Simla Village Tales, pp. 47, 50; Folk-lore, 30. 
312 (a note on the language of gesture) ; Hodson, T. C., Primitwe 
Culture of India, p. 61; Indian Antiquary, 22. 21; Katha Sarit 
Sagara, Tawney’s translation, I, p. 44; II, p. 235; Knowles, Folk- 
Tales of Kashmir, pp. 215, 220; Parker, Village Folk-Tales of 
Ceylon, II, p. 24, III, p. 343; Penzer, N. M., The Ocean of Story 
(Kathasaritsdgara), I, pp. 46, 80-82; Stokes, Indian Fairy Tales, 
pp. 207, 208; Swynnerton, Romantic Tales from the Panjab with 
Indian Nights’ Entertainment, pp. 329, 392; Vetalapaficaviméati, 
story 1; Vimanavatthu-atthakatha, p. 209, cited by K. Mitra in 
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* JBORS, 12, 1926, p. 161; Venkatasubbiah, A., The Kalas, Madras, 


1911, p. 18; Woodward, F. L., Kindred Sayings, IV, p. 267, note 
1, muddika, explained tentatively as “ reader of symbolic gestures ” 
though it must be admitted the sense here seems to require some 
kind of enumerator. 
ANANDA K. CooMARASWAMY. 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


Dandariisa, vamésanartin, and caturasratva 


The Karpiramafjari, IV, 11, speaks of a “staff dance” 
(dandaradsa) ; this is not explained by Konow and Lanman, in 
the edition and translation, Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. 4, p. 
280, but a possible connection with the vaméanartin of the 
Satapatha Brahmana is suggested. 

First as regards the staff dance. This is a well-known popular 
(desi) dance, found all over India, and in Tamil designated 
kélattam. I have seen it also in Ceylon. Pandit Hira Lal, quoted 
in Ridgeway, Dramas and Dramatic Dances of non-European Peo- 
ples, p. 205, says that in the Nagpur District the Danddhar (sic) 
dance is sometimes performed as part of the Krsna Lila “ taking 
its name from Danda, or sticks, which are used to keep time when 
dancing.” Actually, each dancer has two such short sticks, or 
rods, and turns alternately to right and left, to strike them against 
those of her neighbour. Another instance is afforded by the Sola 
dance of the Gonds and Baigas, cited by Hodson, Primitive Culture 
of India, p. 6%. That this dance also found favor as a spectacle 
in more sophisticated circles is shown by the Karpiramaijari 
reference, and by the fact that it is frequently represented in deco- 
rative temple sculpture. There are good examples, both of fifteenth 
century date, on the walls of the Mallikirjuna temple at Srisailam 
(reproduced in A. S. J., A. R., Southern Circle, 1917-18), and on 
the walls of the MalleSvara temple near Bezwada. In the latter 
example, one of the musicians of the chorus is playing a sdrangi; 
I do not know of any older representation of this instrument, 
though it is almost invariably used in playing dance music at 
the present day. 

The vamSanartin of Satapatha Brahmana, XIII, 6, 2, 20 (xii), 
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is correctly explained by the commentators cited in Sacred Books 
of the East, XLIV, p. 427, as “ pole-dancer.” A dance of this 
kind is referred to in the Dhammapada Atthakatha as follows: 
“A certain female tumbler climbed a pole, turned somersaults 
thereon, and balancing herself on the tip of the pole, danced and 
sang as she trod the air” (Burlingame, Buddhist Legends, Har- 
vard Oriental Series, Vol. XXX, p. 226). In Jaitaka 498 (text, IV, 
390), candalavamsa-dhopana is correctly understood in the P. T. 8. 
Pali Dictionary as an acrobatic performance, but mistranslated in 
Cowell, IV, 246; the same phrase occurs in the same sense in the 
Brahma-jala Sutta, 13 (SBB. II = Dialogues, I, 9). Performances 
of this kind are represented in Rajput paintings in illustration of 
DeSikhya Ragini. In British Museum MS. Or. Add. 2821, f. 16, 
the female performer is seen at the top of an upright pole 
(khambha in the text); in a Boston example (Catalogue of the 
Indian Collections, Part V, item XI, p. 75, and Plate VI, right), 
and another in my possession, the female performer is turning on 
a horizontal bar, which is attached to two uprights. On vaméa- 
nartin, see also Zimmer, H., Altindisches Leben, p. 290. 

Thus there is a perfectly clear distinction between a “ staff- 
dancer” and a “ pole-dancer.” Monier Williams is quite at sea 
in rendering vaméanartin as “ family dancer,” whatever that may 
mean. In the Taittiriya Samhité of the Black Yajur Veda, V! 
1, 1, vaméas are horizontal beams, as noted by Keith, Harvard 
Oriental Series, Vol. 19, p. 483, note. Hauer, J. W., (Der Vratya, 
I, 1927, pp. 237-9), has a valuable commentary on the Karpi- 
ramanjari passage above referred to, and emphasizes the dark, 
orgiastic character of the dances, which take place upon the occa- 
sion of the Vatasdvitri-vrata, for an account of which see Allen, 
H. A., in J. A. O. S. XXI, 1901, pp. 53-66. Hauer again cites 
S. B. HE. XLIV, 417, as proving the antiquity of the staff-dance ; 
but while this is not valid, its ancient folk-origin is inferable on 
other grounds. 

Caturasratva is found in the Vikramacarita in a passage trans- 
lated as follows by Edgerton (Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. 
XXVI, p. 18): “Squareness in regard to the limbs,—even feet, 
and hands (hanging straight down) like tendrils,—this is the uni- 
versal rule laid down for the beginning of all dances.” In my 
experience, dances always begin from an initial position of sym- 
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metry, in which the arms are extended, and I have no doubt that 
“ squareness ” refers to this position of the arms at right angles to 
the body. Professor Edgerton accepts this interpretation. In 
this case, the words in brackets should be omitted. 

In addition to the references given above, mokkhacikd of Mahda- 
vagga, VIII, 1, 20 seems to refer to a kind of pole dance: see note 
in 8. B. H., XVII, p. 184. In the Aupapdtika Sitra, §2 (Leumann, 
p- 22), lankha glossed mahdvamésdgra-khelaka, undoubtedly refers to 
pole-dancers. 

ANANDA K. CooOMARASWAMY. 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


Origin of the Ethiopic gerund 


The Ethiopic possesses a unique ‘gerund’ in Stem. I, kaitil, 
always inflected with affixed pronominal element, katilé, ‘he kill- 
ing,’ katilémié, ‘ they killing.’ And in the derived stems ¢ continues 
as the characteristic of the gerund. The same stem katil is also 
used for the inf. of Stem I, but in the other stems the gerund is not 
followed. The students of Semitic noun-formation associate with 
it a number of similar infinitive forms in Arabic and verbal nouns 
in Biblical and later Hebrew (for the spread of katilat in the lat- 
ter dialect see Segal, Mishnaic Hebrew Grammar, p. 103), with 
rare cases in other languages. (See, e. g., Barth, Nominalbildung, 
§ 85, cf. § 54). No pointed explanation of the Eth. gerund is 
given, the infinitives and verbal nouns of this form being simply 
described as abstracts. 

But in respect to the Eth. gerund by itself, it may be regarded 
as a development of that simplest element in Semitic inflection, 
the nominal-verbal katil, which survives in the Akkadian per- 
mansive, expressing absolute existence, so that it is not funda- 
mentally verbal. Its analogue in Hebrew is such a word as kabéd, 
‘heavy’ (or a heavy thing), only secondarily verbal, ‘he is heavy.’ 
Out of katil, as is largely recognized, developed the almost universal 
Semitic participle of Stem I, kati (by stressing and so lengthen- 
ing the first syllable). Similarly the Ethiopic gerund may be 
regarded as developed by the like production of the second syllable, 
katil > katil. This hypothesis is supported by the fact that it is 
in the Ethiopic, in which the gerund alone appears, that the par- 
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ticiple katil has disappeared (Dillmann, Eth. Grammar, § 108, a). 
And further the gerund functions quite as does the participle in 
the other languages. It corresponds in general to the common 
circumstantial clause composed of subject and participle, most 
exactly to Syriac syntax of participle with kad; and its syntax 
is most similar to that of the gerund and the ablative absolute of 
the Latin. If this theory be correct, then we possess in the Ethio- 
pic another survival of antique Semitism, along with its imperfect 
yékatel = Akk. tkdtal. 

This view of the gerund would not regard it as secondary to the 
similar infinitive of Stem I. At most the two may have developed 
pari passu. (N. b. in our own stocks of language the tendency of 
the gerund to replace the infinitive.) To illustrate this intimate 
relation of forms developed from atil, I may call attention to two 
examples from the Arabic. In a hadith of Bukhari’s appears the 
phrase kala Zaidun hatiban, ‘Z. spoke preaching.’ The last word 
may be construed as an infinitive, limiting accusatively the main 
verb (although such an infinitive for hataba is not listed). It 
could possibly be taken as a noun of person, ‘ preacher-wise’ (the 
usual use of the word), or we could get the same result by vocaliz- 
ing it as a participle, hatiban. The Ethiopic would have hatibd, 
‘he preaching.’ Again, a passage in the Bilkis Story, ra’é rahajan 
kariban, ‘he saw a cloud approaching.’ Karib is here a verbal 
adjective. But it might possibly be construed as an infinitive. And 
the same result could be had by vocalizing it as participle, karib. 
The Ethiopic would use the gerund karibé. 


JAMES A. MoNTGOMERY. 


University of Pennsylvania. 
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The Zoroastrian Doctrine of a Future Life from Death to the 
Individual Judgment. By Jat Dastur CursEets1 Pavry. 
Columbia University Indo-Iranian Series, XI, New York: 
CoLtumBIA UNIVERSITY Press, 1926. Pp. xxviii + 119. 
$2.50 (now out of print). 


In this volume Dr. Pavry gives a careful presentation of the 
Zoroastrian teachings on the fate of the soul from death to the 
individual judgment ; after a general introduction, first that which 
happens to the soul of the righteous during the first three nights 
after death, then that which happens to the soul of the wicked 
during the same period ; the manifestation of the daénd to the soul ; 
finally, the individual judgment passed upon the soul. In each of 
these four parts the evidence is arranged chronologically: that of 
the Gathas, that of the Later Avesta, that of the Pahlavi writings, 
that of the Parsi-Persian literature. A summary and an index 
conclude the volume. 

The arrangement of the material gives great clarity, the English 
is excellent, and the typography, as is regular in this series, is unex- 
ceptionable. Dr. Pavry gives a detailed bibliography, pp. xviii- 
xxviii, and the careful documentation in the notes shows that he 
has used both primary and secondary sources with fullness and 
thoroughness. 

Dr. Pavry naturally follows the method and interpretation of 
his eminent teacher Professor A. V. W. Jackson; in the transla- 
tion of passages from the Giathis, which the reviewer has exam- 
ined in detail, there are but few variations from the views of Bar- 
tholomae (in the Altiran. Wrtb. and Die Gatha’s des Awesta iiber- 
setzt, 1905). There is, however, a marked difference from Bar- 
tholomae in Pavry’s translation of Yasna 49. 4, and 49. 5, given on 
page 30 and pages 50-51, respectively ; the parallelism of the word- 
ing of the original, at the ends of the two stanzas, seems rather 
against Pavry and in favor of Bartholomae. In 49. 5, also, Pavry 
accepts (p. 51, n. 10) the instrumental hvarstai3 as subject of the 
verb, here agreeing with Bartholomae; but Meillet, Trois Confé- 
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rences sur les Gathas de l’ Avesta, p. 46, refuses to admit that in the 
Gathas this use of the instrumental had already come into being, 
and on this particular passage the reviewer has offered a note to 
this JouRNAL, with a different syntactical interpretation. At page 
45, line 6, the word “ stench ” is clearly a slip for “ stenches.” 

The technical terms of the religion are always troublesome. Dr. 
Pavry rejects Bartholomae’s interpretation of daénd (#daénd) as 
“inneres Wesen, geistiges Ich, Individualitit,” and prefers Jack- 
son’s “ Conscience, or Religion personified,” now in its essentials 
held by Geldner also; he translates the word therefore regularly by 
“ Conscience.” 

All the source passages are quoted in English translation. This 
makes it easy to verify the conclusions which are drawn; for the 
original passages are scattered in the various writings of Zoroas- 
trianism, of which an orientation for the purpose in hand is given 
on pages 2-8. The collection is most valuable to the student; but 
any independent judgment must rest on the original texts, and 
the reviewer regrets that they could not have been printed as an 
appendix, for the benefit of the select few who can read them 
untranslated. 

RoLanp G. Kent. 

University of Pennsylvania. 


Die Geschichtsschreiber der Osmanen und thre Werke. Von 
FRANZ BaBIncER. Mit einem Anhang: Osmanische Zettrech- 
nungen, von JOACHIM Mayr. Leipzig: Orto Harrasso- 
witz, 192%. Pp. ix- 477%. 


Until recently the Turcologists were unhappy sons in the 
Orientalist family: they were unsuccessful. The Arabists had a 
wonderful book on Arabic literature, C. Brockelmann, Geschichte 
der Arabischen Literatur, in two volumes (1898 and 1902). It 
may now be somewhat obsolete and contain some errors, but it is 
a valuable and useful work. The Iranists also were quite happy; 
they had on Persian literature the four-volume work of E. G. 
Browne, A History of Persian Literature (1902-1924), and, more- 
over, the famous article of H. Ethé in the Grundriss der iran- 
ischen Philologie. But in the field of Turcology Ottoman poetry 
alone had been studied by the late E. J. W. Gibb in his work, A 
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History of Ottoman Poetry (1900-1909). Hammer’s Geschichte 
der Osmanischen Dichtkunst (1836) is so old and poor that it is 
not worth mentioning. The enormous field of Turkish prose 
literature, especially history, yet waited for a student and the 
scholars had no single handbook, only the scattered data which are 
contained in the Catalogue of the Turkish Manuscripts in the 
British Museum by Charles Rieu and similar catalogues. 

Now this lacuna is filled, and we can congratulate the Turcolo- 
gists on their great scientific event: at the end of the last year the 
work of Dr. Franz Babinger was published. The Ottoman histori- 
cal literature from the earliest period until our time is studied in 
great detail. We have in this book about 400 of the verified biogra- 
phies of Ottoman historians. Not only their historical works, but 
also many others are given. Their printed editions as well as their 
manuscripts are indicated. Moreover, the European literature con- 
cerning each work is mentioned and even separate articles in the 
special journals are quoted. 

Of course, in such a bibliographical work omissions and over- 
sights are possible and they will be found, perhaps, quite numer- 
ous in the further use of the book. For instance, we can indicate 
that the second edition of Smirnov’s Chrestomathy is quoted; but 
the first, which contains very different material, is omitted. The 
catalogues of the Oriental manuscripts in the American collections 
also are not mentioned. Besides, very often we can not adopt the 
author’s system of transliteration of the personal names: some- 
times we have Muhammed, sometimes Mehmed. Is it convenient 
to try to follow modern pronunciation? Moreover, unfortunately, 
we must say also that there are numerous errors and omissions in 
the indices, especially in the third. 

For separate mention we must speak of the article by Joachim 
Mayr which contains the comparative chronological tables and is 
an appendix to the book. It seems to me that this additional arti- 
cle was absolutely unnecessary for two reasons: first, the Moham- 
medan dates in the book of Dr. Babinger are given usually with 
the Christian ones; and, second, we already have such material in 
the splendid revised edition by Mr. Mahler of the work of Wiisten- 
feld, Vergleichungs-Tabellen, etc., published only one year before 
this work. 

N. MartInovitcuH. 
Columbia University. 
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NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


The following persons have been elected to membership in the Society 
by vote of the Executive Committee: 


Dr. Simon Bernstein Mr. G. Ramadas 

Mrs. Annette S. Beveridge Rev. Dr. Joseph Silverman 
Rabbi Adolph Coblenz Miss Maria Wilkins Smith 
Prof. Rama Deva Mr. William C. Smith 

Prof. Berend Gemser Dr. Francis Snow 

Mr, W. F. Gunawardhana Mr. Henry S. Wellcome 
Rev. Dr. Raymond C. Knox Mr. Mose Wilbushewich 
Mr. A. Mingana Pres. Ernest Hatch Wilkins 


The Executive Committee has adopted the following resolution by corre- 
spondence vote: 

“ Voted, that the Executive Committee of the American Oriental Society 
notes with hearty satisfaction the publication of the first fascicle of the 
Bhandarkar Institute’s critical edition of the Mahabharata, edited by Dr. 
V. S. Sukthankar; expresses the hope that this monumental and supremely 
important work of scholarship may be continued in the same admirable 
way; and commends to the consideration of the approaching International 
Congress of Orientalists at Oxford the desirability of giving to this 
undertaking its approval and moral support.” 

Professor Charles R. Lanman has been appointed a delegate to repre- 

‘sent the Society at the Seventeenth International Congress of Orientalists. 





NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES, Etc. 


The ninth annual assembly of the International Union of Academies 
was held at Brussels on May 21-23, 1928. Concerning two enterprises 
relating to Oriental studies it was reported that a dictionary of the most 
important terms of Indonesian Customary Law was ready for publication 
by Dr. C. Van Vollenhoven, of the Academy of Amsterdam, and that the 
search for documents in European libraries and archives relating to Jap- 
anese history was progressing rapidly. 

The Institute of International Education announces that application 
blanks for the next award of the American Field Service Fellowships for 
French Universities will be ready for distribution in October, 1928. The 
blanks, with information about the fellowships, may be obtained from 
Archie M. Palmer, Assistant Director, Institute of International Education, 
2 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 

The Roerich Museum in New York has received word that the Roerich 
American Expedition to Central Asia, after enduring many hardships and 
being detained five months by the Tibetan authorities, has reached the 
Himalayas and has achieved many scientific results after its four years’ 
travels. 





